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Social Security in Review 


The Month in Review 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
more monthly benefits were awarded 
in August than in any other month 
since December 1940, and the number 
of lump-sum awards to survivors of 
deceased insured wage earners was 
considerably more than in any pre- 
vious month. The increase in awards 
of monthly benefits was nearly offset 
by increased terminations and other 
withdrawals from the benefit rolls, 
however, and both the number and 
monthly amount of benefits in force 
at the end of August were only 2 per- 
cent larger than at the end of July; 
both were about one-fourth larger 
than at the end of August 1943. 

A special study of family benefits, 
reported elsewhere in this issue, shows 
that at the end of 1943 monthly bene- 
fits were in force for individuals in 
561,600 different families. More than 
two-thirds of the families were those 
comprising an aged worker or an 
aged worker and one or more depend- 
ents who were beneficiaries. The rest 
of the families represented survivors 
of deceased insured workers, prepon- 
derantly family groups of a widow 
and one or more child beneficiaries. 
The average family benefit in force 
ranged from $12.30 a month for a 
child beneficiary alone to $50.50 for a 
family consisting of a widow and three 
or more child beneficiaries. 

Although the number of persons 
applying for account numbers began 
to fall off in the third quarter of 1943, 
an estimated 71.3 million living per- 
sons held account numbers at the end 
of June 1944, almost 5 million more 
than in June 1943. They represented 
67.1 percent of the estimated popula- 
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tion 14 years and over, as against 63.2 
percent a year earlier. During that 
same period, the proportion of all boys 
and men who held account numbers 
moved up from 79.4 to 81.5 percent, 
while that of girls and women in- 
creased from 47.0 to 52.8 percent. At 
the end of 1941, only some 36 percent 
of the women in the population held 
account numbers. 


UNEMPLOYMENT BENEFIT DISBURSE- 
MENTS, after reaching the lowest point 
of the year in July, moved upward in 
August, contrary to the usual mid- 


summer trend. While total disburse- 
ments increased in 9 States in July, in 
August 28 States reported increases. 
Despite the rise in payments in the 
country as a whole, and a correspond- 
ing increase in the weekly average 
number of beneficiaries, the August 
totals were still below comparable 
totals for August 1943; the weekly 
average was 19 percent lower, while 
the total amount, reflecting for the 
most part higher wages and steadier 
employment in the base period of 
many claimants, was only 7 percent 
less. The claims load in the country 
as a whole showed relatively little 
change from July, but there were wide 
differences among the States. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE activities in August 
showed little change from the levels 
of recent months. The numper of 
recipients continued to decline 
slightly in all four programs. A de- 
crease in the total expended for aid 
to dependent children almost offset 
an increase for old-age assistance, 
but general assistance payments went 
up sufficiently to raise total expendi- 
tures in the continental United States 
slightly above the July figure. As in 
the preceding 9 months, the total 
amount was also higher than pay- 
ments for the same month of the pre- 
ceding year. The increase from July 
in expenditures for old-age assistance 
was the largest in any month of 1944, 
and the decrease for aid to dependent 
children was the largest in the past 
12 months. 


Statement of Executive Director on 
Aid to the Physically Handi- 
capped 


“The Social Security Board believes 
that social insurance against perma- 
nent and temporary disability is 
needed in the United States and that 
such a program is administratively 
feasible and desirable,” Oscar M. 
Powell, Executive Director of the 
Board, declared in testifying on Sep- 
tember 7 before the Subcommittee to 
Investigate Aid to Physically Handi- 
capped, of the House Committee on 
Labor. “In addition,” Mr. Powell said, 
“the Board believes that the insur- 
ance method should be used to pro- 
vide protection against medical and 
hospital costs.” Mr. Powell’s testi- 
mony stressed the need for both pre- 
ventive and rehabilitative services as 
well as provision for an adequate cash 
income for individuals already handi- 
capped. “Factory inspections, safety 
work, medical examinations, medical 
care and public health services are 
all part of essential preventive activi- 
ties .. . Closely allied to such preven- 
tive work is the field of rehabilitation, 
education and placement of handi- 
capped individuals . . . Finally, insti- 
tutional care is necessary for par- 
ticular individuals.” Such services, as 
well as social insurance and public as- 
sistance, “‘are essential in dealing with 
our problem. Each should be per- 
fected to make its maximum contri- 
bution to meet our needs.” 


Report of War Mobilization Direc- 
tor 


In his report to the President on 
September 9, James F. Byrnes, Direc- 
tor of War Mobilization, outlined 
steps to inaugurate cut-backs in war 
production and remove all possible 
Government controls, to clear the way 
for civilian production after the fall 
of Germany, emphasizing that “The 
effectiveness of any plans for the 
transition from war production to 
peace production will depend upon 
our ability to provide jobs for the 
workers who will be displaced by the 
reduction in war production.” While 
fear of prolonged unemployment fol- 
lowing V—-E day has been exaggerated, 
Mr. Byrnes declared, “it is inevitable 
that in some particular industries and 
in some communities there should 
temporarily be reduced employment.” 

“Unemployment compensation is 
our first line of defense against un- 
employment. In view of the failure 
of the Congress to provide for more 
liberal benefit payments by the un- 
employment compensation systems of 
the States through supplemental ap- 
propriations by the Federal Govern- 
ment, there will be some States in 
which the payments will be vety in- 
adequate, particularly in view of the 
increase in the cost of living since such 
payments were established by those 
States. 

“The weekly benefits were estab- 
lished several years prior to the war. 
If they were adequate then, they are 
inadequate now. The State systems 
have, during the war, as a result of 
increased contributions and reduced 
expenditures, accumulated reserves of 
five and one-half billion dollars. That 
is fortunate. But the objective of the 
system is to provide a defense against 
unemployment and not merely to ac- 
cumulate money. The States should 
act now to liberalize the benefits and 
make the State systems serve their 
true purpose. 

“I still hope the Congress will re- 
consider its action in rejecting the 
plan suggested by me that the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit should not be less 
than a stated percentage of the work- 
ers’ previous wages or $20, whichever 
is the lower; should be paid for as 
long as 26 weeks and the coverage be 
extended to include workers where the 
number of employees is less than 
eight.” 


British White Paper on Social In- 
surance 


In its White Paper on Social In- 
surance, published September 25, the 
British Government rounds out its 
proposals for a comprehensive eco- 
nomic policy for the years of peace 
and reconstruction. Its earlier White 
Paper on Employment Policy outlined 
a program for maintaining a high and 
stable level of employment after the 
war. The White Paper on a National 
Health Service proposed a compre- 
hensive and unified program of 
medical care for the entire popula- 
tion. The present Paper, issued in 
two parts, offers a comprehensive pro- 
gram of social insurance, supple- 
mented by family allowances, and a 
separate though allied program to 
cover the risks of disablement and 
loss of life through industrial injury. 

The proposed program, which rep- 
resents the Government’s recommen- 
dations for effecting most of the pro- 
posals set forth in the Beveridge 
report of November 1942, would ex- 
tend the scope of the present system 
both by increasing all existing types 
of benefits and by covering, on a com- 
pulsory basis, the entire population. 

Family allowances are proposed for 
all children in the family after the 
first. Insurance benefits comprise 
sickness, invalidity, unemployment, 
and maternity benefits, retirement 
pensions, widows’ benefits, orphans’ 
benefits, injury allowances, industrial 
pensions, and death grants. 

In its program, the Government 
adheres to the principle that benefits 
must be earned by contributions— 
“one of the essential features of Brit- 
ish social legislation.” As proposed 
in the Beveridge report, contributions 
would vary for different groups of the 
population—employees, the self-em- 
ployed, housewives, all other adults, 
children, and people over working 
age—and for men and women. 

The family allowances would be 
financed wholly from general taxa- 
tion. The insurance benefits would 
be financed partly by contributions of 
the insured persons and, in the case 
of those gainfully employed, their 
employers; the balance would be met 
from taxes. 

The details of the proposed social 
insurance program and a comparison 
with the Beveridge plan will be out- 
lined in the November BULLETIN. 
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Unemployment Compensation in the 
Reconversion Period: Recommendations 
by the Social Security Board’ 


AFTER 7 MONTHs Of congressional con- 
sideration of reconversion problems 
by five important committees, Con- 
gress has decided that the major re- 
sponsibility for unemployment com- 
pensation during the reconversion 
period rests with the States. In mak- 
ing its decision the Congress was im- 
pressed by the testimony of many 
State administrators and governors. 
What is equally important is that un- 
employment compensation became 
front-page news. During the summer 
months hardly a day passed without 
long reports concerning unemploy- 
ment compensation and reconversion 
appearing prominently in all the large 
metropolitan newspapers and in many 
others. There seemed general agree- 
ment among business, labor, govern- 
ment interests, and the press on the 
major role that unemployment com- 
pensation was to play in the reconver- 
sion period. The differences arose 
about methods of accomplishing that 
single purpose. 

The Senate Special Committee on 
Post-War Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning in reporting on “Changes in the 
Unemployment Compensation Sys- 
tem” on June 23, 1944, stated: 

“In the case of some of the indi- 
vidual States, the Committee feels 
that the benefits might well be some- 
what higher . . . It points out, how- 
ever, that more adequate State bene- 
fits would do much to weaken the ar- 
gument for federalization of the State 
systems and the Committee respect- 
fully recommends that the States sur- 
vey their situations in the light of the 
generally increased wage scales and 
in the light of the greatly increased 
reserve fund. 

“The evidence before the Commit- 
tee leaves little doubt of the adequacy 
of unemployment compensation 
funds to meet any possible drain on 
them... 

“The Committee also feels that 
there should be brought under the 
State systems all classes of workers 


*Recommendations for improvement of 
State unemployment compensation leg- 
islation in the 1945 State legislative ses- 
sions, sent by the Board to State unem- 
ployment compensation agencies. 





which, within.the limits of adminis- 
trative possibility can be brought 
under them... 

“Tf developments prove that the un- 
employment compensation system as 
now constituted is inadequate to take 
care of any situation that may arise 
in the future, steps can then be taken 
to supplement it, but the integrity of 
that system should be preserved un- 
less any proposed change is demon- 
strated to be imperative.” 

Senator George, reporting on S. 
2051 for the Committee on Finance on 
August 3, and Mr. Doughton, report- 
ing for the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on August 21, concurred in the 
conclusions of the Special Senate 
Post-War Committee. 

The House Special Committee on 
Post-War Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning in its third report issued August 
14, 1944, stated: 

“The: Committee believes that ‘un- 
employment compensation’ is the 
principal means of protection which 
the Government can provide for the 
unemployed worker. 

“A study of the provisions of the 
several State laws, however, indicates 
that if adequate protection is to be 
provided, there should be increases in 
the duration of benefits and in the 
weekly amounts in most States .. 
The Committee strongly urges the 
State authorities to give immediate 
consideration to improving the State 
laws, particularly with respect to in- 
creasing the duration and level of 
benefits. 

“The Committee also feels that the 
unemployment compensation law 
should be extended to cover groups 
which are not now included such as 
Federal Government employees, mari- 
time workers and employees of con- 
cerns having less than eight workers.” 

The 1945 State legislative sessions 
will thus be of historic importance, for 
they will come at a time when fight- 
ing on the European front will prob- 
ably have ceased or be approaching 
an end and when curtailment of war 
contracts will have already begun on 
a large scale. The economic prob- 
lems of the next few years have been 


foreshadowed by the tremendous im- 
pact the war has had on our economy. 
Since 1940 our Nation has almost 
doubled the amount of goods and 
services produced annually. The 
tremendous industrial expansion nec- 
essary to do this job was accompanied 
by the greatest mobilization of human 
resources in the history of our coun- 
try. Our labor force, including the 
armed forces, totaled about 57 million 
in July 1940; by July 1944, 66.6 million 
people were available for civilian or 
military work. This rapid growth in 
the labor force includes roughly 7 
million “emergency workers”’—indi- 
viduals who ordinarily would be 
housewives, students, or in retire- 
ment—who have been drawn into em- 
ployment. The armed forces grew 
from under 1 million in the middle of 
1940 to over 11.5 million by the middle 
of 1944. Employment rose from 48 
to 54 million over the 4-year period; 
absorption of the “emergency work- 
ers” and of most of the 8.5 million 
unemployed more than offset losses to 
the armed forces. 

The war has caused not only over- 
all expansion but also tremendous 
shifts in our labor force. Workers 
formerly employed in peacetime em- 
ployment in automobile production, 
in the services, and trades went into 
war production. They migrated from 
the interior toward the coastal and 
Great Lakes States. Figures on em- 
ployment expansion in individual in- 
dustries show the magnitude of the 
change that has taken place in our 
economy. Factory employment in 
aircraft construction was 17 times 
greater in the spring of 1944 than in 
1939; 14.5 times as many employees 
were engaged in shipbuilding; almost 
3 times as many workers were mak- 
ing electrical machinery; and more 
than twice as many were making 
other types of machinery. These 
industries, and others, face sharp 
curtailments when wartime needs 
diminish. 

The immediate future, whether it 
brings with it defeat of one or both 
of the Axis members, will usher in a 
period of vast reorganization. The 
problem of reconversion will be less 
difficult if the war ends in two stages. 
Even in this event, however, many 
individuals who helped us realize our 
astounding production levels will be 
thrown out of jobs. At the very best 
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if reconversion is perfectly smooth, 
unhampered by any material short- 
ages or hesitancy on the part of busi- 
nessmen, many of these workers will 
be without work for short periods of 
time. Forseeable difficulties in the 
reconversion process may increase the 
number’ and duration of their unem- 
ployment. As a result, the situation 
facing the State legislatures will be 
different from that faced at any time 
since the inception of the unemploy- 
ment compensation program. Next 
year, for the first time, the State leg- 
islatures will be confronted with the 
prospect of rising unemployment and 
with a going unemployment compen- 
sation system. Changes made in the 
program then will be done in the light 
of expected post-war economic de- 
velopments. It is not idle speculation 
to state that, for the first time, the 
individuals insured under the pro- 
gram will scrutinize the program dif- 
ferently from the way they did when 
the program was just starting or they 
did in the last few years when they 
were more than fully employed. They 
will be affected in this scrutiny by 
comparison with veterans’ readjust- 
ment allowances. In 1945, our pro- 
gram will have its first real test. In 
that year, the action of the State 
agencies and the State legislatures 
will indicate whether unemployment 
compensation is to play a major role 
in the reconversion period or whether 
other more drastic and less desirable 
measures will have to be taken. 

In taking no action on the basic 
organizational structure of the Fed- 
eral-State program, Congress has indi- 
cated that it was the responsibility of 
the States, and not the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to provide adequate protec- 
tion during reconversion to workers 
who become unemployed. What is 
probably more important is the ex- 
tent to which all interests in the com- 
munity are placing major emphasis 
on the unemployment compensation 
system to do that job. No better sys- 
tem exists to protect workers who are 
part of the labor market during their 
periods of unemployment between 


jobs than employment security—the 
public employment service and un- 
employment compensation. It is the 
function of that system to know where 
new jobs are developing, to direct un- 
employed workers to these jobs, and, 
if no suitable work is available for 


them, to pay them benefits until they 
are reemployed. If the system is to 
perform its necessary task, the bene- 
fits should be sufficient to permit un- 
employed workers to maintain them- 
selves without recourse to other com- 
munity resources, and they should 
provide sufficient differential from 
the wages a worker receives when he 
is fully employed as not to retard the 
taking of work. They should be paid 
for a period long enough to tide the 
individual over temporary unemploy- 
ment between jobs and to give the in- 
dividual the assurance of security that 
is necessary if he is to continue his 
search for work and remain an em- 
ployable member of the labor force. 
Yet the period should not be so long 
as to result in demoralization of the 
individual and the development of 
work-shy habits. 

Because the unemployment com- 
pensation system provides for periodic 
payments of benefits to workers who 
are part of the labor market and ex- 
pect to remain in the labor market 
during their periods of temporary un- 
employment, it offers a mechanism 
peculiarly sensitive to changing labor- 
market conditions and capable of af- 
fecting greatly the level of unemploy- 
ment and employment in the country. 
For that reason, organized groups in 
the community will be far more in- 
terested in substantive changes in the 
system, once it is fully operating in 
a period of unemployment, than in 
any other social insurance system. It 
is no idle prophecy to say that workers 
will have as much at stake in a change 
in the major provisions of the law 
during the reconversion period as they 
had in wage-stabilization policies 
during the war period. Far-sighted 
employers will recognize in the sys- 


- tem a means of maintaining purchas- 


ing power and employment at less per- 
sonal cost than many other competing 
measures. Properly balanced, unem- 
ployment compensation should pro- 
vide a bulwark to private enterprise 
that cannot readily be obtained in 
other ways. With benefits equal to a 
specified percentage of wages, unem- 
ployment compensation provides the 
basic flexibility that is needed without 
introducing rigidities into the econ- 
omy or increasing the volume of un- 
employment in the country. 

This is not to say that unemploy- 
ment compensation should take the 


place of a well-developed plan of full 
employment, or that planning for the 
improvement of unemployment com- 
pensation is necessarily predicated on 
a defeatist philosophy. As the fourth 
report of the House Special Commit- 
tee on Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning, issued September 8, 1944, 
indicated: 

“The goal of post-war economic 
policy is the creation of conditions 
favorable to the expansion of our 
peacetime production, so that the na- 
tional labor force will be gainfully 
employed and the national income 
will be adequate to sustain an active 
market for goods and services, with 
improved living conditions. 

“For the attainment of post-war 
prosperity, we must look to the efforts 
of private enterprise, its manage- 
ment, and its labor force. The role of 
the Government is essentially to pro- 
vide the setting in which these efforts 
will have the best prospects of success. 
At the same time it is the obligation 
of the Government to take direct pub- 
lic measures for the protection of its 
citizens against the economic hazards 
which are unavoidable in a progress- 
ing economy that preserves freedom 
of private enterprise and individual 
opportunity—especially during the 
difficult period of transition from 
production for war to production for 
peace.” 

In the tasks that lie ahead, it will 
be the responsibility of the States, as 
expressed not only by Congress but 
by representatives of the States them- 
selves, to make the unemployment 
compensation program effective in the 
post-war period—effective for unem- 
ployed workers, for private enterprise, 
and for the community in general. 
The coverage of the laws should be 
extended to many workers not now 
included under unemployment com- 
pensation. Benefit rates must be in- 
creased in order to reflect the rise in 
weekly wages. Duration of benefits 
should be lengthened in order to les- 
sen the possibility that, during the 
reconversion period, workers will ex- 
haust benefits before they are reem- 
ployed. The disqualification provi- 
sions need amendment in order that 
they not continue to nullify the pur- 
pose of the program, which is to com- 
pensate for involuntary unemploy- 
ment. Consideration should be given 
to the payment of benefits to persons 
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who have worked in covered employ- 
ment and who, upon becoming unem- 
ployed, undertake training which will 
enhance their opportunity for em- 
ployment. Administration should be 
simplified in order to expedite the 
payment of benefits, reduce the dif- 
ficulties of employer reporting, in- 
crease the understanding of workers, 
and reduce administrative expenses. 
Finally, there needs to be a closer re- 
lationship between the administrative 
agencies and the beneficiaries of the 
program—workers, employers, and 
the public—if it is to continue to de- 
velop and meet the needs of the com- 
munity. 

This year more than ever before, 
the changes that will come up for con- 
sideration at the State legislative ses- 
sions will be changes that involve the 
substantive provisions of State laws, 
and not merely technical changes to 
clarify provisions or remove incon- 
sistencies. These substantive changes 
will affect the beneficiaries of the pro- 
gram, for they will determine who will 
be eligible for benefits and under what 
conditions, what benefits they will re- 
ceive, and for how long. They will 
affect the employers contributing to 
the system, for they will determine the 
tax rates that employers pay directly 
as well as the economic setting, so 
basic to the future of private enter- 
prise. They will affect the community 
at large in determining the need for 
other measures to protect its citizens 
against the hazards of unemployment. 
It would be well for every State 
agency to discuss its legislative pro- 
posals with its advisory council, since 
these proposals will be matters of 
public policy and need public support 
and. public understanding. 


Coverage 

There is now general agreement that 
unemployment compensation needs to 
be extended to many groups not now 
included in the system. State agen- 
cies should review carefully the de- 
gree to which existing unemployment 
compensation coverage can be ex- 
tended. They should compare the 


size-of-firm exclusions under their 
workmen’s compensation laws to see 
whether unemployment compensa- 
tion coverage is more limited. Atten- 
tion should be centered on the pro- 
portion of gainfully employed wage 
and salaried workers now included 





under the unemployment compensa- 
tion system and the significance of 
the excluded groups in the State 
economy. 

Although the employed workers 
covered by State unemployment com- 
pensation laws increased from 20 mil- 
lion in 1938 to nearly 31 million in 
September 1943, many workers are 
still not included under any unem- 
ployment compensation law. Among 
the more important groups still not 
covered are employees of small firms, 
maritime workers, government em- 
ployees, agricultural labor, and work- 
ers of nonprofit institutions. While 
the States can extend coverage to 
many of these groups without con- 
gressional action, some of the groups, 
such as Federal workers, cannot be 
covered by a Federal system or in- 
cluded under the State systems 
without specific congressional author- 
ization. State and local government 
employees, however, should be in- 
cluded by any State able to do so. 
Because of the particular employment 
characteristics of the maritime indus- 
try, a Federal system seems more ap- 
propriate for this group. 

Three million workers are still with- 
out coverage because they work for 
small employers. While workers em- 
ployed by these small firms have gen- 
erally not had the same increase in 
wages as those employed by large 
firms, many of them, also, will lose 
their jobs in the post-war reconver- 
sion period, either because a return- 
ing veteran has a prior right to the 
job or because of the difficulties that 
the small businessman is likely to face 
in this period. The job of covering 
employers of one or more has already 
been accomplished by the old-age and 
survivors insurance system and by 13 
State unemployment compensation 
systems. This need be no great ad- 
ministrative burden on employers, 
since they are already reporting under 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. 

Another large group of workers not 
now protected by unemployment 
compensation laws are agricultural 
workers. In their search for new 
jobs, they, too, need the type of pro- 
tection offered by an unemployment 
compensation program. Every State 
which feels capable of doing so should 
extend coverage to agricultural labor; 
if the administrative task of includ- 


ing all agricultural labor is too great 
at this time, at a minimum, workers 
on industrialized farms should be in- 
cluded. The work on such farms is 
in many ways similar to work in man- 
ufacturing establishments. The ad- 
ministrative task of including these 
workers under an unemployment 
compensation program should create 
no difficult problem. 


Weekly Benefit Amount 


Although the average weekly benefit 
amount for total unemployment rose 
from $10.66 in 1939 to $13.84 in 1943, 
and to $15.87 in the second quarter of 
1944, it has not kept pace with the 
rise in weekly wages. This is pri- 
marily because of low maximum bene- 
fit amounts in State laws. At the 
present time, 22 State laws still-con- 
tain a $15 maximum and in only 1 
State is it more than $20. The low 
maximum benefit amounts have had 
the effect of reducing benefits to a 
large proportion of claimants to some- 
thing far less than 50 percent. of 
weekly wages, the general level for 
other eligible workers. In 1943, 44 
percent of all benefit payments for 
total unemployment were at the max- 
imum specified in the State law. In 
9 States, more than 60 percent of the 
payments were at the maximum. All 
4 States paying 72-85 percent at the 
maximum specified a maximum of 
$15. State agencies might well ex- 
amine the proportion of payments 
being made at the maximum. If that 
proportion is high, the maximum 
weekly benefit amount has been set 
too low to reflect local wages. Esti- 
mates that have been made indicate 
that, on the average, workers eligible 
for the maximum amount receive 
only about 25-30 percent of previous 
earnings; for some high-paid workers, 
the percentage would be nearer 15-20 
percent. Benefits at such rates con- 
stitute meager compensation for wage 
loss and run the danger of being too 
low to carry the individual through 
his period of unemployment without 
drawing on other community re- 
sources. 

With benefits fixed as a percentage 
of wages, the maximum weekly bene- 
fit amount might well be raised to 
$25. Raising the maximum benefit 
would not result in having some work- 
ers eligible for more in benefits than 
they receive in wages while working 
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but would result in having many 
more high-paid workers receive in 
benefits the same proportion of wages 
as low-wage workers now do. It will 
therefore not deter individuals from 
taking suitable work. Increasing the 
maximum benefit amount will not 
only be more equitable, by increasing 
the proportion of workers who will 
be compensated for something like 
half their wage loss, but will also be 
a recognition of the increased cost of 
living (particularly for the family 
man, who is generally the best wage 
earner) and will give much greater 
assurance that the unemployment 
benefit will be sufficient to enable him 
to get along without drawing on other 
community resources until oppor- 
tunity comes for reemployment. It 
will also ensure a better adjustment 
to local wage levels, especially in the 
high-wage States. At the present 
time, maximum benefits are higher in 
Georgia and Louisiana than in Ohio 
and Oregon, yet average weekly earn- 
ings in the third quarter of 1943 were 
$27.82 in Georgia, $33.69 in Louisiana, 
$45.55 in Ohio, and $46.96 in Oregon. 
Certainly these provisions do not re- 
flect adjustments to local conditions. 
Of the 16 States with average weekly 
wages above $40 in the third quarter 
of 1943, three have maximum bene- 
fits of $15, two of $16, five of $18, five 
of $20, and one of $22. 

Another way of adjusting benefits 
to meet the needs of this period would 
be to relate benefits not only to past 
earnings but to the claimant’s de- 
pendents. Since size of family is one 
of the basic sources of insecurity, 
benefits during unemployment might 
well reflect this fact. Seven State 
workmen's accident compensation 
laws provide dependents’ allowances 
for temporary unemployment due to 
industrial injury. Dependents’ allow- 
ances are simply a method of obtain- 
ing maximum utilization of available 
funds at a minimum cost. If the 
States do not wish to include provi- 
sion for dependents’ allowances, how- 
ever, but wish to raise the level of 
benefits, the simplest thing to do 
would be to raise the maximum 
weekly benefit amount for all persons. 


Duration of Benefits 

There is general agreement that in 
the reconversion period primary reli- 
ance is to be placed on unemployment 


compensation to protect workers when 
they are unemployed and able and 
available for work. Yet, in 1941, a 
year of relatively good employment, 50 
percent of the eligible workers ex- 
hausted their benefit rights before 
they were reemployed. It would be 
well to examine the experience of 
workers in each State and see how 
many workers exhausted benefits in 
previous years of relatively good em- 
ployment. Such an analysis should 
indicate how strong a first line of de- 
fense each law has erected for the re- 
conversion period. 

There are, however, honest differ- 
ences of opinion on the length of the 
period for which benefits should be 
paid. There is no categorical answer 
to this question. The duration of the 
benefits should be long enough to tide 
the worker over a temporary readjust- 
ment period. If the readjustment pe- 
riod takes on the aspects of a depres- 
sion, and workers remain continuously 
unemployed with little chance of re- 
employment, mere extension of bene- 
fits will not serve the desired purpose. 
While no one knows how long the re- 
conversion will take, there is no ques- 
tion but that 16 weeks of benefits is 
not long enough to tide workers over 
this period; yet only 23 States provide 
duration of benefits longer than that; 
no State provides duration of benefits 
of 26 weeks. These variations in du- 
ration of benefits in the State laws 
are not adjustments to local condi- 
tions; Alabama provides a maximum 
of 20 weeks of benefits, and Kansas 
and Washington, only 16, under a sim- 
ilar formula. Duration of benefits is 
longer in New York than in Pennsyl- 
vania or Illinois. Certainly 26 weeks’ 
duration is not too long to give work- 
ers the needed assurance that unem- 
ployment compensation will tide them 
over this period. Nor is it so long as to 
demoralize the individual and make 
him work-shy. Mere extersion of po- 
tential duration of benefits will not 
automatically provide benefits for 
longer duration; workers who refuse 
suitable work will still be disqualified 
from receiving benefits. Twenty-six 
weeks of benefits should go a long way 
toward giving the worker, business, 
and the community the assurance that 
unemployment compensation is per- 
forming its allotted task and that 
other measures will not be necessary 
for this period. 


If we are to enter the reconversion 
period with the unemployment com- 
pensation system geared to handle 
adequately the unemployment prob- 
lems with which we may be faced, 
it would be desirable to provide, not 
only for substantial duration of bene- 
fits, but for duration of benefits which 
is uniform for all eligible claimants. 
In 36 States the duration of benefits is 
related to the amount of employment 
or earnings which the individual had 
in a previous period, with a specified 
maximum duration. The other 15 
States have uniform duration of bene- 
fits for all claimants. Nor are the 
existence of variable and uniform 
duration of benefits an adjustment to 
local conditions. Georgia, Mississippi, 
and North Carolina provide uniform 
duration of benefits; Louisiana, Texas, 
Missouri, and Arkansas do not; New 
York and Ohio provide uniform dura- 
tion; Maryland, Michigan, and Penn- 
Sylvania do not. Uniform duration of 
benefits is simple to understand and 
treats all eligible workers within the 
State alike; consequently, it will go 
further to supply workers with that 
security which is needed and busi- 
ness and the community with a solid 
foundation upon which plans for eco- 
nomic prosperity must rest. 


Disqualifications 


One of the weakest features of exist- 
ing laws is the disqualification provi- 
sions. The administration of these 
provisions, moreover, will be the most 
troublesome in the reconversion pe- 
riod. Workers will be changing jobs 
that they will have held for years. 
They may find newly acquired skills 
of little aid to them in a peacetime 
economy. Jobs wiil develop in local- 
ities far distant from the places in 
which they now live. Hours of work 
will change and with them the take- 
home pay. The entire labor market 
will be in a state of flux. These are 
the problems that will confront the 
administrator daily in his task of de- 
termining whether the individual is 
involuntarily unemployed and eligible 
for benefits. The need for simple dis- 
qualification provisions in the law, 
readily understood and acceptable by 
the public, will be more important 
than ever. It will be important, too, 
to have the appeals authorities repre- 
sentative of the interested groups in 
the community—labor and manage- 
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ment—in order that decisions are 
realistic and understandable and do 
not defeat the purpose of compensat- 
ing for unemployment. 

There is no place in the unemploy- 
ment compensation program for im- 
posing disqualifications for refusal of 
suitable work, voluntary leaving, and 
discharge for misconduct solely for 
punitive purposes. Disqualifications 
properly should prevent the payment 
of benefits for voluntary unemploy- 
ment but never completely bar pay- 
ments to eligible individuals who are 
involuntarily unemployed, able, will- 
ing, and available for work. Unem- 
ployment compensation should not be 
payable for periods of voluntary un- 
employment, but neither should it act 
to introduce rigidities in the system 
or hinder the free mobility of la- 
bor, especially in this period. Dis- 
qualifications might well be limited to 
a suspension of benefits for the weeks, 
up to 4 or 5, which immediately fol- 
low the act for which the individual 
is disqualified. Such suspensions are 
sufficient to deter workers from volun- 
tarily becoming unemployed and to 
bar the compensation of voluntary 
unemployment. Cancelations or re- 
ductions in benefit rights, on the other 
hand, nullify the duration provisions 
and prevent the compensation of in- 
voluntary unemployment. By so do- 
ing they withdraw insurance protec- 
tion from both business and workers 
and curtail the usefulness of unem- 
ployment compensation, particularly 
for the kind of economic period that 
is ahead. The administrators of the 
28 State laws which contain provi- 
sions canceling all or a part of a 
worker’s benefit right for a disqualify- 
ing act might well examine the de- 
cisions being made in the light of fu- 
ture reconversion problems and ac- 
ceptable public policy. 

In addition, good cause for leaving 
a job should not be limited to causes 
“attributable to the employer”; rec- 
ognition should also be given to good 
personal reasons. As long as the 
worker is available for work, good per- 
sonal reasons for quitting a job are 
just as valid as reasons “attributable 
to employers.” The administrators 


of the 20 State laws containing such 
provisions should examine the impli- 
cations of decisions they must make 
on mobility of labor, economic free- 
dom of the individual, and compen- 





sation for involuntary unemployment. 
Disqualification provisions should not 
be used to prevent individuals from 
relocating in new communities or at- 
tempting to better themselves by 
trying for more desirable jobs. 

Lastly, the special causes of disqual- 
ifications, such as disqualifications of 
women who get married, or because of 
pregnancy, which have been written 
into many State statutes, should be 
removed or modified so such cases 
could be handled by State adminis- 
trative action which appraises all the 
circumstances surrounding the indi- 
vidual case. ‘While the elimination of 
such disqualifications from the stat- 
utes will increase the administrative 
burden on the State agencies, they will 
eliminate the inequitable treatment 
that now exists and fulfill the function 
of compensating the bona fide unem- 
ployment of individuals who are in 
fact able and willing to work and 
available for work. 


Payment of Benefits to Young Peo- 
ple W hile Undertaking Training 


At the present time, the State laws 
require that a claimant for unemploy- 
ment compensation must, in order to 
be eligible for benefits, be available for 
work. In the administration of this 
condition, State administrative au- 
thorities most commonly find that 
claimants who are full-time attend- 
ants at educatiorfal institutions are 
not available for referral to work and 
consequently are not entitled to bene- 
fits. Therefore, claimants who might 
otherwise undertake special training 
or return to regular school because 
they have little likelihood of finding 
jobs with the skills they now have may 
be deterred from doing so because 
benefits would be withheld for the 
weeks of school attendance. In the 
interest of promoting greater train- 
ing in order to enhance opportunities 
for employment, States might give 
consideration to amending their laws 
or revising their administrative prac- 
tices to permit the payment of bene- 
fits, if, though attending training, the 
individual is available for work and 
does not refuse suitable work without 
good cause. In such cases, the factors 
to be considered in détermining 
whether the individual has good cause 
for refusing work should include con- 
sideration of whether the training will 


enable the individual to obtain work 
at a higher skill. 


Administrative Simplifications 

One of the primary concerns dur- 
ing this period should be the sim- 
plification of procedures to reduce 
reporting burdens on employers, to 
expedite payment, and to promote 
public understanding. It will be im- 
portant that benefits not only be ade- 
quate but that they be paid promptly. 
Much has already been done, but 
there is ample room for continued im- 
provement if the program is to main- 
tain the confidence and understand- 
ing of the public. One of the proce- 
dures that might aid greatly in the 
expeditious payment of benefits would 
be payment at the local level. Four 
States are already doing this and 
other States have been studying sim- 
ilar plans. Employers, especially 
large interstate employers, have 
complained about the burdens of 
variations in the forms used by State 
agencies for similar procedures—vari- 
ations in reporting wages and contri- 
butions, in low-earnings reports, and 
separation reports. Simplification of 
such reports and uniformity where 
possible can go a long way toward re- 
lieving employers of unnecessary 
burdens and creating public confi- 
dence. 

Public understanding can also come 
if employers, workers, and the public 
are more actively concerned with the 
development of the program. They 
should be made aware of the prob- 
lems as they arise in detailed form. 
There is no better way to begin to 
build up this proper understanding 
of these problems than by having ap- 
peal tribunals representative of labor 
and employers hear and decide the 
troublesome daily issues that will arise 
during this period. If administrative 
proposals for amendment of the law 
are discussed with the State advisory 
councils, there is no question but that 
such proposals as are endorsed will 
have greater public support. 


Conclusion 

It is fortunate that we can face the 
reconversion period with ample funds 
to do the job that lies ahead and with 
staff skilled in the administrative jobs 
that must be done. When the 1945 
State legislative sessions convene, 
more than $6 billion will probably 
have accumulated in the State unem- 
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ployment funds. There seems gen- 
eral agreement that these funds are 
more than sufficient to withstand the 
reconversion period; that they are 
sufficient for a more adequate pro- 
gram in the immediate post-war 
period. For the few States that may 
run into difficulty, the provision for 
loans to the States incorporated in 


the George bill is one step forward 
in provision for financial security to 
the State funds. There is every 
reason, therefore, why the States 
should examine their unemployment 
compensation programs now and 
make such changes as are desirable. 
Despite any differences of opinion 
concerning the best way of making 


this program effective, we all know 
that improvements are necessary. 
An attempt has been made to outline 
those important aspects of the pro- 
gram which need primary attention. 
If these aspects are given attention 
now, the program will be in a far bet- 
ter position to make its maximum 
contribution in the post-war period. 





New Developments in Workmen’s 


Compensation 


By Verne A. Zimmer* 


IT 1s NOW 33 YEARS since the first State 
workmen’s compensation law became 
operative. The casual observer might 
point with pride to the fact that 47 
States ' now have workmen’s compen- 
sation acts—the Mississippi legisla- 
ture has again defeated the most 
recent of the long series of attempts 
to secure a compensation law in the 
forty-eighth State—but the serious 
analyst may well be somewhat dis- 
couraged by the relatively slow prog- 
ress in developing anything approach- 
ing adequate protection under the 
acts in many of the States. Indeed, 
in many jurisdictions the acts are 
little changed from the original laws 
of 30 years ago. 

For example, 28 of the acts are still 
of the elective type, and only 19 are 
compulsory. Under the elective form, 
employers can accept the workmen’s 
compensation act or reject it, as they 
see fit. True, under most of these 
elective acts the rejecting employer 
loses certain common-law defenses if 
an injured employee brings action for 
personal injury. This legal device, in- 
tended as a potent means for persuad- 
ing “acceptance” of workmen’s com- 
pensation protection by management, 
however, is no particular threat to the 
little employer, who is judgment- 
~~ *Director, Division of Labor Standards, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Mr. Zimmer 
was formerly director of the Bureau of 
Workmen's Compensation, New York 
State Department of Labor, and is secre- 
tary of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions. This article is based on an address 
delivered at the Fifth Annual Institute 
of Labor, under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Labor, at Wellesley 
College, June 18, 1944. 

1 Laws are also in operation in the Dis- 


trict of Coumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Philippines. This discus- 


sion is limited to the 47 State laws. 


proof, or to the large employer, on 
the other hand, who rejects the act 
and then insures his common-law 
liability under a so-called Lloyd’s of 
London protective plan. This stub- 
born adherence to the elective system 
is a hang-over of an outmoded theory 
that compulsory State laws are un- 
constitutional, but a trend to the com- 
pulsory form is already under way. 
Within the past 2 years, Delaware, 
Massachusetts, and Michigan have 
changed from elective to compulsory 
compensation laws. 


Size-of-Firm and Industry Exemp- 
tions 


Of perhaps more concern to the 
American workman, however, is an- 
other defect in the workmen’s com- 
pensation structure common to many 
State acts. 
empting small employers from work- 
men’s compensation liability. Today 
29 jurisdictions exempt employers of 
less than a stipulated number of em- 
ployees. The exemptions range from 
employers of not more than 2 in Okla- 
homa to employers of 15 or less in 
South Carolina. The new Massa- 
chusetts law exempts employers of 6 
or less from the compulsory feature 
of the act. 

There is no logical justification for 
these numerical exemptions other 
than legislative expediency. Actually 
the injured worker or his widow has 
a much better chance of redress in 
court action against the noninsuring 
large employer, who is generally sol- 
vent, than against the little employer, 
who frequently is unable to pay a 
judgment that is entered against him. 
To put the matter bluntly, I believe 
that an employer engaged in busi- 
ness for pecuniary gain, who is un- 


That is the device of ex- : 


able to meet the expense of work- 
men’s compensation coverage for 
even one employee as a charge against 
his product or service, should keep out 
of business. j 

This exemption by size of firm, in 
conjunction with another device of 
exempting specific industries, means 
that today, in 1944, probably not more 
than half of the gainfully employed 
workers in the United States actually 
are protected against loss of earnings 
occasioned by work injuries. In ap- 
praising the present protective status 
of our workmen’s compensation laws 
it should be kept in mind that almost 
all States exempt agricultural em- 
ployees from coverage, and yet, in 
1942, deaths from accidents in agri- 
cultural employment greatly exceeded 
those in manufacturing industries 
(4,400 to 3,100). 


Court Administration 


In an appraisal of workmen’s com- 
pensation statutes, the important fac- 
tor of administrative methods and fa- 
cilities is too often overlooked. It can 
be accepted as axiomatic that no com- 
pensation law is better than its ad- 
ministration. Unfortunately, a real- 
istic survey of the situation reveals 
that, in this factor too, some early un- 
fortunate concepts and errors which 
had their origin in lack of experience 
have been carried over. Six States still 
adhere to court administration of 
workmen’s compensation, which in ef- 
fect means no administration. This 
statement is no reflection on the in- 
tegrity of the courts. It is a simple 
recognition of the fact that courts are 
neither equipped nor organized to 
carry out effectively the multitude of 
details incident to the proper admin- 
istration of workmen’s compensation 
laws. There is no more reason for us- 
ing courts of law for administration of 
workmen’s compensation acts than 
there is for the administration of un- 
employment insurance acts. AS a 
matter of fact, court administration 
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of workmen’s compensation is a con- 
tradiction of principle, because the 
major objective of such laws was to 
eliminate court practice with its at- 
tending delays, formalities, and fees. 


Direct Settlement Procedure 


Some other serious defects in our 
workmen’s compensation laws persist 
despite the fact that experience points 
to a need for change. One of the most 
outstanding of these, in my opinion, 
is the direct settlement or agreement 
procedure still common in many State 
laws. This procedure was born of in- 
experience and the understandable 
difficulty of the original framers in 
visualizing the potential dangers of 
the device. The plan was seemingly 
based on the naive assumption that 
the extent of the disability and the 
amount of compensation due could 
be determined simply and without 
controversy and that, once the em- 
ployer or his insurance carrier had 
been handed a schedule of benefits 
adopted by the legislature, the admin- 
istrator needed only to put the seal of 
approval on the agreements as sub- 
mitted. ‘The system has one virtue, 
and only one. Itischeap. That is to 
say, it is cheap for the State. That it 
is expensive for the worker was un- 
questionably proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the legislature of the State of 
New York, after an investigation and 
a scrutiny of the settlement agree- 
ments in that jurisdiction. 

What the originators of the plan did 
not envision were such practical 
points as these: 

1. Very few injured workmen know 
the provisions of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act or what they are en- 
titled to under its terms. 

2. The system takes no account of 
the fact that the determination of ex- 
tended disability is a matter of judg- 
ment and appraisal by a physician, 
whose estimates, particularly in meas- 
uring permanent injuries, are of ex- 
treme importance. An underestimate 
by an examining physician can and 
does mean underpayment to the 
worker for his permanent partial dis- 
ability. That fact was disclosed 
pointedly and painfully in the New 
York investigation of direct settle- 
ments, when a reexamination of per- 
manently injured workers who had 
signed agreements and accepted set- 
tlements disclosed underpayment ag- 
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gregating many thousands of dollars 
in less than 200 cases. 

Despite this reliance upon agree- 
ment settlements through which a 
large percentage of the claims are 
closed with nothing more than per- 
functory scrutiny or review by the 
administrative office, most of the State 
compensation agencies are under- 
staffed and underequipped to handle 
their work promptly and properly. 
Legislatures have been consistently 
restrictive in appropriating funds for 
workmen’s compensation administra- 
tion. In some States, the practice 
of levying assesments on premium in- 
come to supply administrative funds 
has greatly helped in securing ade- 
quate staff and facilities. Today, 
however, nearly all the State compen- 
sation agencies lack the one most 
important facility for equitable ad- 
judication of disability claims—a full- 
time medical staff to measure disabil- 
ity and resolve the ever current and 
difficult questions of causal relation. 
Experienced administrators know 
that in 95 out of every 100 cases the 
major issue hinges on a medical find- 
ing. Yet the only medical findings 
on which settlements are effected in 
hundreds of thousands of workmen’s 
compensation cases in this country 
are those of physicians employed by 
employers and insurance companies. 


Scale of Benefits 


A major factor to consider in ap- 
praising the status of workmen’s 
compensation acts is, of course, the 
scale of benefits incorporated in the 
law—not only the monetary payments 
to the disabled workers or their de- 
pendents but also the important pro- 
vision of medical service. I have 
pointed out that the form and quality 
of administration greatly influence 
the actual benefits that reach the 
workers, and it is impossible to over- 
emphasize that point. At the same 
time, it is clear that liberality of inter- 
pretation and diligence in administra- 
tion cannot, for example, increase a 
widow’s benefits which are fixed by 
statute at a low level. No adminis- 
trator can go beyond the fixed statu- 
tory weekly limit in awarding com- 
pensation to a disabled worker. Not 
only do we find today wide variations 
in benefits among the different State 
acts, but in many instances unfor- 
tunately there has been little change 


from the standards established a 
generation ago. 

Simply to illustrate this point, and 
without any critical inference what- 
ever, let us take the theoretical case 
of two widows whose husbands met 
death in industrial accidents—one in 
Vermont and the other across Lake 
Champlain in New York. Let us say 
that each of these men was earning 
$40 a week and each widow was left 
with five small children to care for. 
The Vermont widow gets an award for 
death benefits payable weekly for a 
maximum of 260 weeks, or exactly 5 
years following the death of her hus- 
band. No matter how high her hus- 
band’s weekly wage had been or how 
many children or dependents she has 
to support, the total amount of com- 
pensation payable to her during that 
5-year period must not exceed $3,500. 
That is the maximum that the em- 
ployer or his insurance carrier is 
obliged to pay for this industrial 
fatality under the Vermont compen- 
sation law. 

Over on the other side of the lake, 
the New York widow receives an 
award of about $36 a month for her- 
self, and an additional allowance for 
each child until he reaches 18 years 
of age. Her own allowance would 
continue for life or until she remar- 
ried. The actuarial money value of 
the New York widow’s claim would be 
somewhere around $18,000 to $20,000. 

Another exainple will illustrate the 
variations in medical benefit provi- 
sions, again as between these two 
adjoining jurisdictions. A workman 
in upper New York sustains a frac- 
tured pelvis, an injury usually requir- 
ing an extended healing period and 
expensive surgical care. Since he was 
injured on the New York side of the 
line, he receives medical and hospital 
service without limit as to either time 
or cost; whether it means a year in 
the hospital or $10,000 in medical 
service makes no difference. But if 
this worker lived and worked in Ver- 
mont, he would be entitled to medi- 
cal service only for a period of 60 days 
and at a cost not exceeding $75. He 
would also be entitled to hospitaliza- 
tion for a period of 60 days, but not to 
exceed $300 in cost. With a light 
touch of liberality the Vermont law 
provides that if the $75 doctor allow- 
ance is not used up, the balance may 
be applied on the hospital bill. 
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Similar illustrations could be made 
between many other States having 
close kinship geographically and in- 
dustrially, and with comparable 
standards of wages and living costs. 
Only 9 State laws place no limitation 
upon medical service, either as to 
length or cost. In 14 other States, 
however, the administrative agency 
is given authority to extend medical 
service indefinitely. 


Occupational Disease Coverage 


While some progress has been made 
in recent years with respect to work- 
men’s compensation benefits for oc- 
cupational diseases, only 15 States 
cover all diseases incident to work 
exposures, and some of them only if 
the employer specifically elects to be 
covered under the act. Twelve others 
provide partial coverage through 


scheduling or listing specific diseases. 
In 1 of the 12, this schedule consists 
of just one industrial disease—-sili- 
cosis. There are at this time, there- 
fore, 21 States, including Mississippi, 
in which workers disabled by diseases 
or health exposures in their employ- 
ment are wholly without workmen’s 
compensation protection. 

I mentioned that in many jurisdic- 
tions the benefit levels have remained 
about as they were set 25 years ago, 
when wages and living costs were far 
below what they are today. In 21 
States the maximum weekly compen- 
sation payable to disabled workers is 
less than $20. In one State it is $13.85. 

This picture of the present inade- 
quacies in our workmen’s compensa- 
tion structure is by no means over- 
drawn. A more detailed study would 
reveal other important shortcomings. 
Workmen’s compensation laws were 


designed primarily for the benefit of 
the workers. It is the workman and 
his widow and dependents who suffer 
most through low-scale benefits, de- 
layed payment of claims, restricted 
coverage, and indifferent administra- 
tion of workmen’s compensation acts. 
It seems to me that the best invest- 
ment a State labor organization can 
make would be the full-time employ- 
ment of a workmen’s compensation 
specialist, detailed to the job of ana- 
lyzing the State act, studying its ad- 
ministrative methods and procedures, 
and observing and appraising per- 
formance of administrators. It should 
then supply the membership with 
clearly stated and basic information 
about their compensation rights, and 
about the specific features of the com- 
pensation acts that fail to afford 
decent protection to injured workers 
and their widows. 





War Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 
1944: An Analysis of the “George Bill” 


By Wilbur J. Cohen and Jessica H. Barr* 


THE War MOBILIZATION and Reconver- 
sion Act of 1944—the “George Bill’— 
became law with the President’s sig- 
nature on October 3. The act (Pub- 
lic Law 458) sets up an Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, com- 
parable to the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion, which it supersedes. The Di- 
rector of the new Office has authority 
for unifying and coordinating all 
governmental programs relating to 
war mobilization and peacetime re- 
conversion. Placed within the Office 
and under the Director’s general 
supervision are the Office of Contract 
Settlement, created by the Contract 
Settlement Act of 1944; the Surplus 
Property Board, created by the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944;' the Re- 
training and Reemployment Admin- 
istration, established by title III of the 
reconversion act; and the Surplus 
War Property and Retraining and Re- 
employment Administrations, both 
created by Executive orders, if these 

*Mr. Cohen is Assistant Director, Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics; Miss Barr 
is a member of the Division of Publica- 
tions and Review, Office of the Executive 
Director. 

1The Surplus Property Act of 1944 also 
was approved by the President on Octcber 
3 (Public Law 457). 


administrations are in existence after 
the Office of War Mobilization ceases 
to exist. 

The act also amends the Social Se- 
curity Act by establishing a Federal 
unemployment account in the unem- 
ployment trust fund, and by adding a 
title XII to the Social Security Act, 
which sets forth provisions under 
which funds may be advanced to the 
States from this account. Finally, 
the act authorizes the Federal Work 
Administrator to make loans or ad- 
vances to States and other non-Fed- 
eral public agencies to aid in financing 
the cost of investigations and studies, 
surveys, and other preliminary activ- 
ities relative to the construction of 
public works. 

In signing the act, the President 
declared that while it was satisfac- 
tory so far as it went, “I feel it my 
duty to draw attention to the fact that 
the bill does not adequately deal with 
the human side of reconversion. 
When I signed the G. I. Bill on June 
22d last, I expressed the hope that 
‘the Congress will also take prompt 
action, when it reconvenes, on neces- 
sary legislation which is now pending 
to facilitate the development of unified 
programs for the demobilization of 


civilian war workers, for their reem- 
ployment in peacetime pursuits, and 
for provision, in cooperation with the 
States, of appropriate unemployment 
benefits during the transition from 
war to peace.’ The bill is not ade- 
quate to obtain these ends. 

“Provisions, which were in the bill 
as it passed the Senate, to provide 
transportation for war workers from 
the place of their employment to their 
bona fide residence or to the location 
of new employment arranged by the 
workers were omitted in conference. 
So also were the provisions, in the bill 
as it passed the Senate, ensuring ap- 
propriate unemployment compensa- 
tion to Federal workers. 

“Moreover, the bill fails to prescribe 
minimum standards to govern the 
amount and duration of unemploy- 
ment benefits which should be paid 
by the States to all workers unavoid- 
ably out of a job during the period of 
transition from war to peace. 

“We have rightly committed our- 
selves,” the President added, “to a frir 
and generous treatment of our G. I. 
men and women... to a prompt and 
generous policy of contract settlement 
to aid industry to return to peace- 
time work . . . to support farm prices 
at a fair level during the period of re- 
conversion. We should be no less fair 
in our treatment of our war workers. 

“IT am glad to know,” he concluded, 
“that the Chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee has announced 
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that his Committee will give consider- 
ation to further amendments of the 
Social Security Act after recess and I 
hope that the deficiencies which I have 
pointed out in the bill before me will 
be promptly rectified.” 


Provisions of the Reconversion 
Act 

The first of the act’s six titles estab- 
lishes the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, headed by the Di- 
rector of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

In addition to the agencies to be 
placed within the Office, under the Di- 
rector’s general supervision, all execu- 
tive agencies are to furnish informa- 
tion and reports required by the Di- 
rector, who will “to the fullest extent 
practicable ... perform the duties im- 
posed upon him through the facilities 
and personnel of other executive 
agencies.” 

The act does not contain any spe- 
cific provisions relating to the Direc- 
tor’s functions concerning mobiliza- 
tion for war but permits these func- 
tions to continue to depend on the 
delegaiion of powers from the Presi- 
dent. Title I stipulates that, in addi- 
tion to these delegated powers for war 
mobilization, the Director shall for- 
mulate the plans necessary to meet 
the problems arising out of the transi- 
tion from war to peace; coordinate all 
activities of the various executive 
agencies which deal with these prob- 
lems—developing procedures for in- 
forming each executive agency of pro- 
posals and plans which are being 
developed or carried out by other ex- 
ecutive agencies, and setiling con- 
troversies arising in the development 
and administration of such plans; and 
recommend such legislation as is nec- 
essary to carry out the plans de- 
veloped. 

He shall also, on the basis of reports 
prepared for him by the executive 
agencies, determine the need for 
simplification, consolidation, or elimi- 
nation of the emergency war agen- 
cies; for the termination or establish- 
ment by law of agencies which exist 
under Executive order only; and for 
the relaxation or removal of emer- 
gency war controls. 

In addition, he is to institute a 


study, for submission to the Presi- 





dent and the Congress, on the present 
manpower functions of the various 
executive agencies and to develop a 
program for their reorganization and 
consolidation. The Director is to re- 
port quarterly to the President and 
to Congress on the activities of the 
Office of War Mobilization. “Such re- 
ports shall summarize and appraise 
the activities of the various executive 
agencies in the field of demobilization 
and post-war adjustment,” and may 
include proposals for legislation. 

Title I also creates an advisory 
board consisting of 12 members, ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Management, labor, agriculture, and 
the public shall have representation 
on this board, whose general function 
will be to advise with the Director 
on war mobilization and reconversion 
and to recommend to him legislation, 
policies, and procedures. The Direc- 
tor is also to consult and cooperate 
with State and local governments, in- 
dustry, labor, agriculture, and other 
groups. 

The title also authorizes the Direc- 
tor to employ necessary personnel 
and purchase necessary supplies and 
services within the funds made avail- 
able. Except for Deputy Directors 
and “expert administrative, technical, 
and professional personnel,” the offi- 
cers and employees of the Office are 
to be employed subject to the civil- 
service laws. 

Title II deals with resumption of 
civilian production. This title de- 
clares that “The War and Navy De- 
partments shall not retain persons in 
the armed forces for the purpose of 
preventing unemployment or await- 
ing opportunities for employment,” 
nor shall prime contracts for war pro- 
duction be continued merely to pro- 
vide employment. 

Curtailment of war production or 
termination of war contracts is to be 
integrated and synchronized with the 
expansion, resumption, or initiation of 
production for other war purposes and 
for nonwar use. The Director is re- 
sponsible for establishing policies to be 
followed by the contracting agencies 
in selecting contracts for curtailment, 
nonrenewal, or termination, and shall 
establish policies providing for con- 
sultation between the executive agen- 
cies, war contractors, and labor to 
obtain the most effective use of the 


released facilities and manpower in 
other war production or in civilian 
production. 

When production for nonwar use is 
authorized, on a restricted basis, ‘the 
restrictions imposed shall not be such 
as to prevent any small plant from 
participating in such production. A 
percentage of the materials allocated 
for production of any item for non- 
war use shall be reserved for the ex- 
clusive use of small plants. 

This title also directs the Attorney 
General “to make surveys for the pur- 
pose of determining any factors which 
may tend to eliminate competition, 
create or strengthen monopolies, in- 
jure small business, or otherwise pro- 
mote undue concentration of eco- 
nomic power in the course of war 
mobilization and during the period of 
transition.” 

Title III establishes by statute the 
Retraining and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration, previously created by 
Executive Order 9427, and provides 
for a Retraining and Reemployment 
Administrator appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Adminis- 
tration shall have “general supervi- 
sion and direction of the activities of 
all existing executive agencies (except 
the Veterans Administration and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs) 
authorized by law relating to re- 
training, reemployment, vocational 
education, and vocational rehabilita- 
tion for the purpose of coordinating 
such activities and eliminating over- 
lapping functions of such agencies.” 
The Administration shall confer with 
State and local agencies in charge of 
existing programs in these fields, for 
the purpose of coordinating the Fed- 
eral activities with their activities. 


Amendments to the Social Security 

Act 

The first section of title IV amends 
section 904 of the Social Security Act 
by establishing in the unemployment 
trust fund a separate account to be 
known as the “Federal unemployment 
account,” and. authorizing appropria- 
tion to this account of (1) a sum equal 
to the excess of taxes collected before 
July 1, 1943, through the Federal un- 
employment tax over the total unem- 
ployment administrative expenditures 
made before that date; (2) for the 
fiscal year 1945, and for each follow- 
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ing fiscal year, a sum equal to the 
excess of taxes collected in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act over the total 
unemployment administrative ex- 
penditures made in such year, and (3) 
such further sums as may be neces- 
sary to make advances to the State 
accounts, as provided in the new title 
XII of the Social Security Act.2 Any 
amounts in the Federal unemploy- 
ment account on October 1, 1947, and 
any amounts repaid to the account 
after that date, shall be covered into 
the general fund of the Treasury. 

During the course of the legislative 
consideration of these provisions of 
the bill it was estimated that approx- 
imately $400 million would become 
available under (1) and an additional 
amount of approximately $100-150 
million per fiscal year under (2). 

Section 402 of the reconversion act 
amends the Social Security Act by 
adding Title XII—Advances to State 
Unemployment Funds— providing 
that if, on June 30, 1945, or on the 
last day in any ensuing calendar quar- 
ter which ends prior to July 1, 1947, 
the balance in a State’s account in 
the unemployment trust fund does 
not exceed the total contributions de- 
posited by the State in the fund 
during that 1 of the 2 preceding calen- 
dar years in which such deposits 
were higher, the State shall be en- 
titled to have transferred from the 
Federal unemployment account to its 
account in the trust fund a sum equal 
to the amount by which the unem- 
ployment compensation paid out by 
the State in the calendar quarter 
ending on such day exceeded 2.7 per- 
cent of the total remuneration paid 
during that quarter which was subject 
to the State unemployment compen- 
sation law. 


*This section of the bill also provides 
that in computing the total amount of 
taxes collected prior to July 1, 1943, under 
title IX of the Social Security Act, there 
shall be deducted “the sum of $40,561,- 
886.43 which was authorized to be appro- 
priated by the act of August 24, 1937 (50 
Stat. 754)."" This amount was collected 
by the Federal Government from em- 
ployers in 15 States which did not enact 
State unemployment compensation laws 
in sufficient time to take advantage of the 
credit against the Federal tax for the cal- 
endar year 1936. The amount was re- 
funded by depositing it in the States’ 
accounts in the unemployment trust fund 
in 1938. 


The Social Security Board, on ap- 
plication of a State unemployment 
compensation agency, is authorized to 
determine whether the conditions 
under which the transfer of funds is 
authorized have been met, and to 
certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the amounts for transfer. 
Amounts transferred to the account 
of any State from the Federal un- 
employment account are to be treated 
as an advance, without interest, to 
the State unemployment trust fund 
and shall be repaid to the Federal un- 
employment account from the unem- 
ployment fund of that State to the 
extent that the balance in the State’s 
account in the unemployment trust 
fund, at the end of any calendar quar- 
ter, is greater than the total contri- 
butions under the State’s unemploy- 
ment compensation law during that 1 
of the 2 preceding calendar years in 
which such deposits were higher. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
after the end of each calendar quar- 
ter, transfer from the State’s unem- 
ployment account to the Federal 
unemployment account the amount 
required to be repaid by the State. 


Public Works and Miscellaneous 
Provisions 


Title V provides for advances to 
States and their agencies and political 
subdivisions to cover the necessary 
costs of advance planning for public 
works, exclusive of housing. The 
funds shall be allotted by the Federal 
Works Administrator among the sev- 
eral States in the following propor- 
tion: 90 percent in the proportion 
which the population of each State 
bears to the total population of all 
the States, and 10 percent according to 
his discretion; except that the allot- 
ment to any State shall aggregate not 
less than one-half of 1 percent of tota} 
funds available for allotment, and that 
no loans or advances shall be made 
with respect to any individual project 
unless it conforms to an over-all State, 
local, or regional plan approved by 
State, local, or regional authority. 
The advances to any public agency 
shall be repaid when the construction 
of the planned public works is un- 
dertaken, and any repayment shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

Title VI, dealing with miscellaneous 
provisions, defines the terms “execu- 


tive agency” and “contracting agency” 
for the purposes of the act, authorizes 
the appropriation of “such sums as 
may be necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the purposes and provisions 
of this act,” and stipulates that the 
provisions of this act shall terminate 
on June 30, 1947. 


Legislative History of the 
Reconversion Act 

Behind the act lay a long, compli- 
cated, and stormy legislative history, 
particularly, as the President pointed 
out, in the provisions which came to 
be called the “human side of recon- 
version,” principally provisions for ex- 
panding the Federal Government’s 
responsibility for improving unem- 
ployment compensation, which were 
turned down by both the Senate and 
the House, and those for furnishing 
transportation to war workers and 
extending unemployment compensa- 
tion to Federal workers, which were 
accepted by the Senate but not the 
House. 


Senate Debate 


Shortly after issuance of the 
Baruch-Hancock report on February 
15 of this year * Senators George and 
Murray on February 22 introduced a 
bill, S. 1730, called the Industrial De- 
mobilization Act of 1944. The bill 
created an Office of Demobilization, 
established general policies for its op- 
eration, and provided for the settle- 
ment of claims arising from ter- 
minated war contracts and for the 
disposal of surplus Government prop- 
erty; no provisions relating to unem- 
ployment compensation were in- 
cluded. The bil] was referred to the 
Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs.. 


3 War and Post-War Adjustment Policy, 
S. Doc. 154, 78th Cong., 2d sess. 

*On April 7, James F. Byrnes, Director 
of War Mobilization, suggested Federal 
legislation “to supplement existing State 
unemployment benefits to the extent nec- 
essary to give workers, during the transi- 
tion from war to peace, suitable unem- 
ployment benefits to be prescribed in a 
federal demobilization law.” “Prepara- 
tions for Peace on the Home Front,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science, Vol. 21 (May 1944), p. 126. 

5 The provisions for settlement of claims 
arising from terminated war contracts 
were handled finally in the Contract Set- 
tlement Act of 1944, approved July 1, 1944 
(Public Law 395). The provisions for the 
disposal of surplus Government property 
also were handled in separate legislation. 
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On March 29, Senator Kilgore in- 
troduced S. 1823, which was also re- 
ferred to the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. This bill created an Office of 
War Mobilization and Adjustment 
and set up machinery to coordinate 
the disposal of surplus war property, 
provide for return to civilian produc- 
tion, and establish a unified program 
of training and reemployment. Free 
education or training of not more 
than 4 years for ex-servicemen and of 
not more than 6 months of full-time 
study or its equivalent for civilian 
workers was to be furnished, with a 
maintenance allowance during the pe- 
riod of training or study of $50 a 
month ($75 if the individual had one 
or more dependents). Another provi- 
sion liberalized the Mustering-Out 
Payment Act of 1944. 

This bill also proposed to pay the 
transportation costs of war workers 
from their last previous residence to 
new jobs, as a means of facilitating 
the recruitment, training, transfer, 
and placement of workers and service- 
men. This provision, which became 
one of the moot points during the long 
period of legislative discussion and 
debate, was contained in all the vari- 
ous versions of the bills sponsored by 
Senator Kilgore (S. 1823, S. 1893, S. 
2061) and, though not in S. 1730 as 
originally introduced, it appeared in 
a Committee revision of that bill and 
was included in the George bill, S. 
2051 as passed by the Senate. All 
these bills also provided for the cost 
of transportation of dependents and 
household effects, if necessary. In all 
the Kilgore bills, the provision covered 
ex-servicemen as well as war workers; 
in the George bill as passed by the 
Senate, it was restricted to civilian 
workers who had been employed in 
activities essential to the war effort. 
The Kilgore bills provided that such 
transportation allowances should not 
exceed the travel allowances already 
established for Government em- 
ployees; the George bill added an 
over-all limit of $200 for any one 
worker and dependents. 

S. 1823 also contained the second of 
the two controversial proposals, that 
of Federal interim placement benefits 
for all honorably discharged service- 
men and all civilian workers, if they 
had registered with and were report- 
ing regularly to a public employment 
office or other designated agency, and 





were able to work and available for 
suitable work. Civilian workers were 
eligible for benefits if, within the 12 
months immediately preceding the 
date when the provisions became ap- 
plicable, they had earned not less than 
a specified amount in employment 
covered by title II of the Social Secu- 
rity Act or in government employ- 
ment—Federal, State, or local—or if 
they had been employed with substan- 
tial regularity for not less than 6 
months in agricultural labor. The 
proposed benefits were at the rate of 
$20 per week for each week of total 
unemployment if the person was 
without dependents, $25 if he had one 
dependent, $30 if he had two, and $35 
if he had three or more; for civilian 
workers, however, the amount could 
not exceed 80 percent of regular 
weekly earnings. Provision was made 
for the deduction from such Federal 
interim placement benefits of any 
State unemployment insurance pay- 
ments for the same period of unem- 
ployment. 

The provision for Federal interim 
placement benefits, with variations 
and changes, was carried in all sub- 
sequent Kilgore bills. In all these 
bills, moreover, the provisions covered 
substantially all unemployed per- 
sons—veterans and others. On May 3, 
Senator Kilgore offered on the Senate 
floor what later became S. 1893 as a 
substitute for S. 1718 dealing with the 
settlement of claims arising from 
terminated war contracts. The Sen- 
ate rejected this proposal on May 4. 
Senator Kilgore’s second bill, S. 1893, 
substantially a revision of S. 1823, was 
introduced on May 4 and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The bill was issued as a revised Com- 
mittee print on June 9. Nine other 
Senators had joined Senator Kilgore 
as cO-sponsors. 

Senator Murray also issued, on June 
9, a Committee print revision of S. 
1730.° In addition to certain changes 
in the provisions for coordinating de- 
mobilization and curtailing or termi- 
nating war contracts, the revised S. 


* For hearings on these two revised Com- 
mittee prints see Mobilization and Demo- 
bilization Problems, hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
parts 7 (June 12) and 8 (June 9, 14, 15, 
and 16). See also part 10 (August 3 and 
4) for hearings on later committee prints 
of these bills and on 8S. 2061. 


1730 included certain new provisions. 
One authorized payments for trans- 
portation of war workers to new jobs 
or to the place of their bona fide resi- 
dence prior to their migration to war 
employment. Another set up a Fed- 
eral unemployment reinsurance ac- 
count in the unemployment trust 
fund, and amended the Social Se- 
curity Act by inserting a new title 
(XII) for the reinsurance of State 
unemployment funds through out- 
right grants to States when State 
funds dropped below a specified level. 

The bill did not propose Federal in- 
terim placement benefits but, rather, 
amendment of the Internal Revenue 
Code to set up certain minimum 
standards on amount and duration 
of benefit payments under existing 
State unemployment compensation 
laws, which must be met before em- 
ployers could obtain tax-offset credit. 
Any State which complied with these 
standards before July 1, 1945, either 
on the basis of an agreement with the 
Federal Government to make pay- 
ments supplementary to those under 
its unemployment compensation law 
or on the basis of an appropriate 
amendment to its law, would be en- 
titled to reimbursement from the Fed- 
eral unemployment reinsurance ac- 
count for the additional cost of such 
payments up to July 1, 1945. After 
that date benefit provisions meeting 
those standards would have to be in- 
cluded in State laws, if the employers 
of the State were to receive tax-offset 
credit, and all benefits payable under 
the State laws were to be financed 
from the State’s account in the Fed- 
eral unemployment trust fund. 

The bill also provided for payment 
of unemployment benefits, in accord- 
ance with applicable provisions of 
State unemployment compensation 
laws, to persons employed by the Fed- 
eral Government after September 16, 
1940. The benefits were to be admin- 
istered by State unemployment com- 
pensation agencies and financed from 
the Federal unemployment reinsur- 
ance account. The unemployment 
compensation provisions, and all ac- 
companying amendments to existing 
legislation, were to expire at the end 
of the second full calendar year after 
the termination of hostilities. 

On June 23 the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Post-War Economic Policy 
and Planning, of which Senator 
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George is chairman, issued a report 
(S. Rept. 539, part 5)‘ recommending 
extension of unemployment compen- 
sation coverage to Federal workers, 
the payments to be made through 
State unemployment compensation 
agencies and under State laws; 
amendment of the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act to cover other ex- 
cluded groups; and Federal! loans to 
State unemployment compensation 
funds.” On August 1, when the Sen- 
ate reconvened after a recess from 
June 23, Senator George introduced, 
as an amendment to the Social Se- 
curity Act, S. 2951, “to effectuate the 
recommendations of the Special Com- 
mittee” (S. Rept. 1035, page 1). This 
bill dealt only with the creation of a 
Federal unemployment account, loans 
to State unemployment funds, and the 
provision of unemployment compen- 
sation for Federal employees.® Ex- 
cept for substituting loans for grants, 
these sections were substantially the 
same as the comparable provisions in 
the amended S. 1730. S. 2051 did not 
_include any provisions regarding 
standards on amount and duration of 
benefits. Since S. 2051 proposed 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act, it was referred to the Finance 
Committee, which has jurisdiction in 
matters relating to taxation, rather 
than to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. The Finance Committee re- 
ported out the bill on August 3, with 
only minor changes. 

In the report accompanying the bill 
(S. Rept. 1035), Senator George said 
that the Finance Committee concurred 
“in the conclusions of the Post-War 
Committee that the administration of 
unemployment compensation laws 
should remain with the States and 
that the Congress should not inter- 
fere with State standards and State 
procedures.” Of unemployment com- 
pensation for Federal employees, he 
said, “The Committee feels that this 
is a fair and proper extension of the 
unemployment compensation bene- 


7 The Committee recommendations were 
earried in the Bulletin, July 1944, pp. 
2-3. 

’The “G. I. Bill of Rights,” which be- 
came law on June 22, established “read- 
justment allowances” for unemployed 
veterans at the flat rate of $20 a week. 

*Sce Post-War Economic Policy and 
Planning, hearings before the Special 
Senate Committee on Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning, part 3, May-June 
1944. 


fits.” He pointed out that the present 
unemployment compensation laws 
covered more than 30 million persons, 
the G. I. Bill had added some 11 mil- 
lion veterans, and passage of the pres- 
ent bill would extend eligibility to 
about 3.5 million additional workers. 

On August 5, Senator Murray, for 
himself and Senator Kilgore, intro- 
duced S. 2061, which was referred to 
the Military Affairs Committee, ap- 
proved by the Committee by a vote of 
10 to 7, and reported out on August 5. 
The new bill contained the various 
provisions, some of them revised, 
which had been in the earlier Kilgore 
bills (S. 1823 and S. 1893): payment 
of travel expenses for workers and ex- 
servicemen; vocational education and 
training and payment of maintenance 
allowances; and interim placement 
benefits, set as a proportion of prior 
wages for civilians and as flat amounts 
for veterans. The amounts payable 
to veterans and the maximums pay- 
able to civilians were scaled accord- 
ing to the number of the beneficiary’s 
dependents. The veteran with three 
or more dependents, for example, 
would receive $35 a week as compared 
with the $20 payable to any qualified 
veteran under the G. I. Bill. 

In a report accompanying the bill 
(S. Rept. 1036), Senator Murray, for 
himself and Senator Kilgore, declared 
that the Military Affairs Committee, in 
recommending these provisions, “be- 
lieves that it is essential that unem- 
ployment benefits be adequate to 
maintain a decent subsistence for the 
individual worker and his dependents, 
and holds that the purchasing power 
provided will be a prime factor in pre- 
venting a spiral of depression. . . 

“The unemployment which appears 
during the transition period from war 
to peace will be the inevitable result of 
the cancelation of Government con- 
tracts. These dislocations in job op- 
portunities are a necessary part of the 
national war effort. In draftine these 
provisions the Committee has been 
careful not to federalize existing 
State unemployment compensation 
systems. A period up to 2 years after 
the war is provided during which the 
Committee believes the States may 
well prove their ability to provide ade- 
quate benefits from State funds 
through local machinery which is pre- 
served by this recommended legis- 
lation.” *° 


On August 8 a minority report was 
issued as part 2 of S. Rept. 1036, by 
four other members of the Commit- 
tee. Of the unemployment compen- 
sation sections of S. 2061, the minority 
members declared “In our opinion, 
the bill reported by your Committee 
will place a premium upon unemploy- 
ment and will be an inducement to 
people to avoid work . . . The sub- 
mitted bill purports to be a temporary 
measure, terminating 2 years after the 
cessation of hostilities, but no one 
could believe that once enacted it 
would not continue as permanent leg- 
islation. Under the guise of a tem- 
porary emergency, this title would 
completely federalize the Social Se- 
curity Act and would permanently fix 
very high benefit levels.” They rec- 
ommended that, since passage of 
Senate George’s bill (S. 2051) would 
“properly meet the subject of unem- 
ployment compensation,” title III and 
all other parts of S. 2061 dealing with 
unemployment compensation should 
be deleted. 

Debate on the two bills—S. 2051 re- 
ported out by the Finance Committee 
and S. 2061 from the Military Affairs 
Committee “—continued in the Sen- 
ate until August 11, and during that 
time various amendments to the two 
bills were offered. On August 11 the 
Senate approved S. 2051, as amended 
by Senator George, rejecting an 
amendment offered by Senators Mur- 
ray and Kilgore which inserted the 
provisions of S. 2061 into S. 2051.” 
Senator George’s bill was adopted, 49 
to 25. The Senate then added a few 
other minor provisions and passed the 
George bill, 55 to 19, which then went 
to the House. 


House Debate 


As it went to the House, the bill was 
substantially in the form of the bill 
finally reported by the Conference 
Committee, except for two major 


% See also Senator Wagner’s statement 
of reasons for favoring the unemployment 
insurance provisions of S. 2061, Congres- 
sional Record, August 8, 1944, pp. 6856— 
6858. 

11The Murray-Kilgore bill (S. 2061) as 
reported by the Committee was modified 
on the floor of the Senate by its sponsors. 
See’ Congressional Record, August 9, pp. 
6895-6899, end August 11, p. 6976. 

2A motion by Senator Maloney to re- 
commit the bill to the Senate Committee 
on Finance was voted down, 14 to 59. 
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controversial provisions. The Senate 
bill contained both the provision for 
payment of transportation expenses 
for civilian workers, and that provid- 
ing unemployment compensation for 
Federal workers. 


The House Committee on Ways and. 


Means reported the bill out on August 
24, without provision for either unem- 
ployment insurance for Federal work- 
ers or transportation expenses for 
civilian workers. The House bill took 
the form of an amendment striking 
out all of the Senate bill after the en- 
acting clause and substituting, as a 
Committee amendment, five new 
titles. In a report to accompany the 
bill (H. Rept. 1798), Representative 
Doughton declared that titles I and II 
of the Committee amendment—estab- 
lishing an Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion and coordinating 
industrial demobilization and recon- 
vérsion—followed closely most of the 
recommendations of the House Com- 
mittee on Post-War Economic Policy 
and Planning (H. Rept. 1759); that 
title III followed closely the provisions 
of the Senate bill providing advances 
to the State unemployment accounts; 
and that title IV, planning for public 
works, followed closely the compara- 
ble provisions in the Senate bill. 
Title V contained miscellaneous pro- 
visions only. 

In discussing the omission of unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal 
workers, the report said that a major- 
ity of the Committee were of the opin- 
ion that Federal employees should not 
be granted unemployment compensa- 
tion until the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act had been 
broadened to cover, under the exist- 
ing system, workers who are not now 
covered. The report also stated that 
if unemployment compensation were 
extended to Federal employees, for 
example, the seamen employed by the 
Federal Government would be eligible 
for benefits while seamen employed 
by private operators would not. The 
report went on to point out that “In- 
asmuch as the bill originated in the 
Senate, the general question of ex- 
tending the coverage of the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act cannot be 
considered in connection with this 
bill, because any measure extending 
coverage under that act would be a 
bill relating to the raising of revenues, 
which, under the Constitution, can 





originate only in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Thus, if unemployment 
benefits were extended to Federal 
employees under this bill, the dis- 
crimination would be inevitable.” 

Because of the many ramifications 
of this problem, the report continued, 
“the Committee determined to omit 
from this bill the provisions granting 
unemployment compensation to Fed- 
eral employees, and to leave the whole 
subject for possible future considera- 
tion in a bill originating in the House 
relating to the matter of coverage of 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act.” 

The House Committee report also 
contained the supplementary views of 
the 10 Republican members of the 
Ways and Means Committee and the 
dissenting views of 4 Democratic 
members. The supplementary views 
of the Republican members stated: 
“We of the Republican minority 
fully appreciate the benefits of a 
sound, well-rounded social security 
program ... The bill, as it came to 
the House, put the cart before the 
horse in that it laid emphasis on un- 
employment and placed a premium 
on idleness. The first big job before 
us is to so adjust our peacetime econ- 
omy as to give free rein to the Amer- 
ican will to develop, build, and expand. 
In that direction lies security, oppor- 
tunity, prosperity, and contentment 
for our people.” 

The dissenting views of the 4 Demo- 
cratic members declared that S. 2051 
“is not a bill—it is merely a skele- 
ton ... The provision for advances 
to the State unemployment insurance 
funds is completely inadequate ... 
The section in the Senate bill provid- 
ing unemployment compensation for 


Federal employees has also been 
stricken out by the Committee. This 
is a great injustice ... We also be- 


lieve that the existing provisions of 
some State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws are inadequate, the amount 
of the benefits too low, the duration of 
the benefits too short, and the cov- 
erage too limited... We believe 
that unemployment insurance bene- 
fits should run for at least 26 weeks.” 

The debate on S. 2051 began in the 
House on August 29. On August 31 
the House voted on Representative 
Dingell’s amendments to substitute 
H. R. 5227 for S. 2051. H. R. 5227 
was a modification of the Murray-Kil- 
gore bill (S. 2061) considered in the 


Senate. As in the bill as finally con- 
sidered in the Senate, the Federal in- 
terim placement benefits were based 
on the weekly wages for civilian em- 
ployees and were to equal 75 percent 
of such wages with a minimum of $8 
per week and a maximum of $20 for 
an individual with no dependents and 
$25 for an individual with one or more 
dependents. enefits were to be pro- 
vided for a duration of not more than 
52 weeks in any 2 consecutive benefit 
years. Representative Dingell’s sub- 
stitute was voted down, 54 to 188. 

An amendment by Representative 
Eberharter to include the Senate pro- 
visions with respect to transportation 
allowances in the House version of S. 
2051 was defeated, 41 to 89. An 
amendment by Representative Forand 
to include the Senate provisions with 
respect to unemployment compensa- 
tion for Federal employees in the 
House version of S. 2051 was ruled out 
of order, as was a similar amendment 
by Representative Keefe. Other 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act by Representatives Voorhis, Out- 
land, and Jackson were also ruled out 
of order. 

Debate on the measure was com- 
pleted in the House on August 31, 
when the bill, virtually as reported out 
by the Ways and Means Committee, 
was passed by a vote of 162 to 39. Rep- 
resentative Doughton then moved that 
the House insist on its amendment and 
asked for a conference with the Sen- 
ate. 


Conference Committee Reports 8 


On September 18 the House con- 
ferees returned to the House for in- 
structions on the two provisions in the 
bill as passed by the Senate which had 
not been voted on by the House, since 
they had been omitted from the bill 
as reported by the Ways and Means 
Committee. The provision for unem- 
ployment compensation for Federal 
workers was voted down by a roll-call 
vote of 156 to 174, and that for paying 
transportation expenses of war work- 
ers was also voted down, 90 to 239. 


%Sce Reconversion, a report to the 
President from Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion, James F. Byrnes, issued September 7, 
1944 (S. Doc. 237). In this report Mr. 
Byrnes reiterated his previous recom- 
mendations for Federal legislation with 
respect to unemployment compensation 
(pp. 9-10). 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Public Assistance 


Recipient Rates 


In the past 4 years, greater oppor- 
tunity to obtain income from other 
sources has reduced the proportion of 
the various population groups receiv- 
ing each of the special types of public 
assistance. The proportion of the 
total population receiving aid to the 
blind has drepped very slightly in the 
continental United States and in more 


Chart 1.—Aid to the blind: Recipients in the continental 
United States per 100,000 civilian population, by State, 


July 1944* 
RATE 


U.S. 
PA. 
FLA. 
MAINE 
OKLA. 
MO. 
CALIF. 
TEXAS 
GA. 
ARIZ. 
ARK. 
LL. 
miss. 
N.C. 
KANS. 
IND. 
MONT. 
LA. 
KY. 
1OWA 
N.H. 
TENN. 
N. MEX. 
wyo. 
wis. 
vT. 
S.C. 
COLO. 
IDAHO 
OHIO 
W.VA. 
NEBR. 
S.DAK. 
MINN. 
VA. 
WASH. 
OREG. 
0.C. 
ALA. 
MICH. 
MD. 
MASS. 
N.Y. 

N. DAK. 
UTAH 
NEV. 
N.J 
R.1, 
CONN. 





1 Civilian population as of November 1943 estimated by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. For Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Mis- 
souri, rates are for programs administered under State law without 
Federal participation; for California, rate includes such program. 


Delaware does not administer aid to the blind. 


large in July 1944 as in July 1940 and 
had dropped in three-fourths of the 
States (table 1). New or increased 
earnings of recipients, increased sup- 
port from relatives, allowances and 
other payments to the dependents of 
persons in the armed forces, and 
benefits from old-age and survivors 
insurance had replaced assistane or 
made it unnecessary for many 
sons to apply for it. 

Opportunities for new employment 
have been uneven. In certain States, 
these opportunities have had a two- 


than half of the States. The num- 
ber of recipients of old-age assistance 
in the United States was larger in July 
1944 than in July 1940 but represented 
a somewhat smaller proportion of the 
greater number of persons aged 65 
years or over. The proportions were 
smaller in more than three-fifths of 
the States. The proportion of chil- 
dren aided in the continental United 
States was only about seven-tenths as 


Table 1.—Recipient rates for old age assistance and aid to 
dependent children, by State, July 1940 and July 1944 
: i 


State rates! | j 





States with specified rates in— 














July 1940 | July 1944 
Old-age assistance 
Over 500___._. I so cbinnddtsgossan calntin pilin hee ohne bilan 
400-499. __.__. Colorado, Utah.............-- Colorado, Georgia, Oklahoma, 
| Texas. 
300-399. .....-. Arizona, Montana, Nevada, | Arizona, Utah, Washington. 
South Dakota, Texas. | 
200-299. __...-. California, Florida, Idaho, Arkansas, California, Florida, 


Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexi- 
ico, North Dakota, Ohio, 


Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Massa- | 
chusetts, Michigan, Minne- | 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, | 
North Carolina, North Da- | 
kota, Ohio, Oregon, South | 
Carolina, Tennessee, Wash- South Carolina, South Da- 
ington, Wisconsin,Wyoming.| kota, Tennessee, Wyoming. 
100-199_...... Alabama, Arkansas, Connecti-| Alabama, Connecticut, In- 
cut, Delaware, Georgia, diana, Kansas, Maine, Mas- 





Less than 100_ 


Kansas, Maine, Maryland, 


Mississippi, New Hamp- | 


shire, New Jersey, New 


Mexico, New York, Penn- | 


sylvania, Rhode Island, Ver- 


mont, Virginia, West Vir- | 


ginia. 
District of Columbia___------ : 





sachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North 
Carolina, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont, West Virginia, Wis- 
consin. 


Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, Virginia. 


Aid to dependent children 








Iowa, Kentucky, Mississip- | 


pi, Nevada, Texas. 


Over 50...... EES eee CUPL RSE Bere es eee eee ones 
GR dtsananeia Coats, Idaho, Louisiana, | Oklahoma. 
tah. | 
a Be, DR, Nb .. cencnctndocsscetimmsbvouscete 
Montana, Nebraska, Penn- | 
sylvania, Tennessee, West | 
irginia, Wisconsin. | 
Wi ctcsatas California, Kansas, Massa- | Colorado, Idaho,  [Illinois, 
chusetts, Michigan, Minne- | Louisiana, Missouri, Mon- 
sota, Missouri, New Jersey, | tana, New Mexico, North 
New Mexico, New York, | Dakota, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
North Dakota, Washington, | nessee, Utah, West Vir- 
Wyoming. ginia. 
ee Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- | Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 
ware, District of Columbia, | Connecticut, Florida, Indi- 
Florida, Maine, New Hamp-| ana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
shire, North Carolina, Ohio, | tucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South| Massachusetts, Michigan, 
| Carolina, South Dakota, | Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
| Vermont, Virginia. | Hampshire, New York, 
| North Carolina, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, South Caro- 
| lina, South Dakota, Texas, 
} | Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
| ington, Wisconsin, Wyom- 
| | ing. 
Less than 10. | Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, | California, Delaware, District 


of Columbia, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada, New Jer- 
sey, Oregon. 








1 Continental U. 8. rates: old-age assistance, July 1940, 220; July 1944, 210; 
aid to dependent children, July 1940, 21; July 1944, 15. 
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Chart 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients in the continental 
United States-per 1,000 population 65 years of age and 


over, by State, July 1944° 


RATE 
200 


° 100 


















U.S. 210 
OKLA. 496 
TEXAS 452 
COLO. 416 
GA. 405 
UTAH 377 
ARIZ. 353 
WASH. 353 
MO. 299 
LA. 286 
S.DAK. 284 
IDAHO 283 
KY. 273 
FLA, 272 
MONT. 271 
MINN. 243 
wyo. 242 
MICH. 239 
S.C. 238 
CALIF. 237 
ARK. 231 
NEV. 228 
N.DAK, 221 
NEBR. 216 
1OWwA 215 
N.MEX, 215 
MISS. 212 
OHIO 212 
TENN. 208 
iLL. 202 
ALA. 197 
N.C. 195 
IND. 194 
MASS. 193 
MAINE 187 
wis. 182 
OREG. 177 
KANS. 173 
W.VA. 168 
VT. 154 
N.H, 135 
R.1. 120 
PA. 3 
N.Y. 105 
CONN. 101 
VA. 95 
MD. 93 
N.J. 79 
DEL. 68 
D.C. 59 


300 


400 500 0 


Chart 3.—Aid to dependent children: Number of children 
aided in the continental United States per 1,000 children 
under 18, by State, July 19441 


RATE 


20 ° 30 50 
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1 Population aged 65 and over as of April 1944 estimated by the 
be understatement for some 
States because only 1 recipient is reported when a single payment 


Social Security Board. Rate may 


is made to husband and wife, both 65 or over. 


fold effect in reducing the proportion 
of the population receiving assistance. 
Extraordinary demands for workers in 
these States have permitted the re- 
moval of many former recipients from 
the rolls. Meanwhile, the population 
has been increased by new residents 
attracted from other parts of the 
country. Since employment was gen- 
erally available during this period, 
however, the new population has not 
added appreciably to the assistance 
rolls.. The conspicuous declines in re- 
cipient: rates in a few States—espe- 
cially in the rates for aid to dependent 
children in the Far West and in the 
District of Columbia—reflected in part 
an unusually large influx of families 


613608—44——_3 








from other States. In States with 
considerable loss in population the de- 
crease in population base may have 
tended to raise recipient rates some- 
what. 

In some of the States, recipient rates 
have been lowered only slightly or not 
at all since 1940, in spite of increase 
in the income of many families. At 
the same time that some individuals 
in these States were leaving the rolls, 
the assistance agencies were adding 
needy persons for whom assistance 
had not previously been available. 
The number of children aided per 
family increased in many States after 
1939 because Federal matching be- 
came available in August of that year 


1 Population under 18 as of November 1943 estimated by the 
Social Security Board. For Nevada, rate is for program adminis- 
tered under State law without Federal participation ; for Florida 
and Kentucky, rates include such programs. 


for assistance for dependent children 
16 to 18 years of age if they were at- 
tending school. Age limits were 
raised by State legislatures as late as 
1942. 

In a number of States, funds ear- 
marked for assistance have been in- 
creased since July 1940, so that it has 
been possible to expand programs that 
had remained underdeveloped because 
of insufficient funds. Pending appli- 
cations for old-age assistance have 
been reduced from some 260,000 in 
July 1, 1940, to about the number cur- 
rently under investigation — some 
46,000 on July 1, 1944. The largest 
increases in the proportions of. the 
population receiving aid to dependent 
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children occurred in States in which 
former State-local programs were re- 
placed since July 1940 by programs 
with Federal participation: Connecti- 
cut,Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, and Texas. New programs of 
aid to the blind in Texas and Ken- 
tucky, as well as increased rates in 
some other States, made the drop in 
the national rate for this program 
smaller than it would otherwise have 
been.’ 

In many other States, less adequate 
funds for aid to dependent children 
than for the other special types of as- 
sistance caused a greater lag in the 


1 Determination of need for aid to the 
blind under the State-Federal program in 
Illinois that started in 1943 reduced, in- 
stead of increasing, the number formerly 
receiving blind pensions. The recipient 
rate for aid to dependent children in 
South Dakota rose after Federal partici- 
pation started in October 1940 but is now 
lower than in July 1940. 


Table 2.—Public assistance in the continental United States and in all States with planfapproved by the Social Security Board, by 


development of this program. Never- 
theless, the larger number of persons 
in families receiving aid to dependent 
children who could obtain employ- 
ment resulted in the removal of more 
families from the rolls between July 
1940 and July 1944 than were added 
in the continental United States. 
Even now, a mother and 2 children 
can receive no more than $30 monthly 
from aid to dependent children in 22 
States; it is not unlikely, therefore, 
that the inadequacy of the payments 
has made it necessary for many moth- 
ers and older children to seek more 
income at the expense of the care and 
education of the children. 

Because the Social Security Act does 
not define eligibility for aid to the 
blind in terms of an age group, recipi- 
ent rates previously presented for this 
program have been based on 100,000 
persons in the total population. The 
State rates for July 1944, on the other 


month, August 1943—August 1944 } 


hand, have been computed on the 
basis of civilian population exclusive 
of more than 10 million persons in the 
armed forces. This change in popu- 
lation base makes these rates slightly 
less crude, but obviously not compa- 
rable to the rates for July 1940. 
Recipient rates for State programs 
with varying eligibility requirements 
and assistance standards cannot ac- 
curately reflect differences in the need 
of State populations. Because of more 
complete development of the pro- 
grams, however, the differences in the 
proportion of the age groups aided 
vrobably reflect differences in need 
more accurately in 1944 than in pre- 
vious years. Unfortunately the recip- 
ient rates for some States understate 
these proportions. Policies in these 
States, usually related to insufficient 
funds and to lower standards of as- 
sistance, permit only one payment 
(hence the reporting of only one re- 
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States with approved plans 


















































Special types of hae assistance } Aid Ld Goperiient 
[emcees — dren 
Year and month | - sae 
Total | Aid to dependent General Total Old-age | l Aid to 
| Old-age children Aid to the | assistance | assistance j | the blind 
assistance one BG ——| blind | | Families Children 
Families | Children | | 
| 
Number of recipients 
1943 + a 7 ee i gaye it ame Se Wo ae presen BF 
EES Ee Oe ee EO Pe CO | 2, 161, 326 289, 905 715, 117 76, 924 8 2, 164, 290 287, 926 711, 168 
September ..| 2,155, 930 284, 627 703, 851 76, 547 SEED Betosscecence 2, 158, 883 282, 692 699, 
October .-| 2,155, 246 280, 020 693, 562 76, 137 | ae 2, 158, 178 278, 131 689, 817 
Et ATS ETS MTSE --| 2,151,542 275, 505 682, 547 75, 762 SE Esnemancacse 2, 154, 466 273, 689 678, 916 
ME EE ee ae | 2,146,066 272, 346 675, 844 75, 593 oy eet 2, 148, 988 270, 594 672, 368 
OGD inte satisdtadedotaak<cocéccce actidsbdccods 2, 183, 701 260, 771 671, 556 75, 035 EQ aE 2, 136, 611 270, 270 673, 207 
February -....- 2, 120, 054 267,849 | 667,052 74, 745 283,000 |.....-... 2, 122, 946 268, 343 668, 684 7 
) "aoe 2, 110, 549 ee oe te 74, 434 , & je 2,113, 442 Pergo SS 565 , 4 
as 2, 101, 550 264, 139 659, 74, 247 CO ee 2, 104, 448 264, 632 822 | , 23 
| RR a a RS EE AE SAAR 262,655 | 655,812 73, 984 66, 000 lenonrangset 2,095,825 | 263,142 | 657,417 | 58,070 
bdbbtodctat Saesectbteskobedtes | 2,084,018 , | 650,700 73, 816 ED Teccctnvédcud I , 908 , 652, 302 57, 899 
ee ee ee ee ee) 3 080,828 | 256 256,283 | 641,977 | 56, 849 
August oon . -|- exccosesee] Beale 253, 120 636, 990 72, 611 | DEY Uivtnennnanue 2, 075, 321 253, 564 | 638, 480 | 56, 734 
| Amount of assistance 
1943 RTC. RR geen i MENG HERS. PEt dei tk Vee 
ER. dist cgdlbbdinédn<da ‘ -|$77, 095, 450 less, 533, 556 $11, 393, 453 | $2, 102, 441 | $8,066,000 $68,385,275 |$55, 605, 747 $11, 371, 178 $1, 408, 350 
NN 6c daneserancccopee apes 77, 529, 190 | 56,017, 833 11, 314, 099 2, 096, 258 8, 101,000 | 68,800,081 | 56,090, 052 11, 293, 365 | 1,416, 664 
October pabbdcbbachetiecvcanaceul Spe 264 | 56, 601, 430 11, 307,179 | 2° 107, 655 | 8, 070, 000 | 69, 591, 941 56, 673, 838 | 11, 286, 140 | 1, 631, 963 
ae pebeoece | 38, 203, 656 | 56, 881, 691 11, 308, 070 2, 105, 895 | 7, 908, 000 69, 875, 830 56, 954, 094 11, 290, 169 1, 631, 567 
ecember _ ..| 78,724,086 | 57,207,038 11, 293, 702 | 2,113,346 | 8, 110,000 | 70,194,858 | 57,279,774 11, 274, 453 1, 640, 631 
| | 
1944 } | 
, eran (Jon 78, 443, 603 | 57, 226, 850 11, 237, 046 | 2, 103,807 | 7,875,000 | 70, 203,332 | 57, 299, 846 11, 266, 900 | 1, 636, 586 
February .......-..- ———see F | 57, 236, 731 11, 300, 984 2, 106, 695 7, 866,000 | 70,278,831 | 57,309, 703 11, 329, 214 1, 639, 914 
Piineliditcncevcescacosenecese 78, 564,348 | 57,231, 425 11, 312, 457 | 2,105, 466 7,915,000 | 70, 286,167 | 57,304, 625 11, 340, 734 1, 640, 808 
April ®. ...................-..-....-| 78,270,356 | 57,348,644 11, 311, 169 2, 110, 543 7, 500,000 | 70,406,772 | 57, 422, 694 11, 339, 349 1, 644, 729 
Sea anaes nenesdineae | 78, 103, 683 | 57, 398, 136 11, 238, 081 2, 121, 466 7, 346,000 | 70,396,447 | 57, 472, 466 11, 265, 833 1, 658, 148 
Gi snbiiétncatevece ‘ ....! 77,925,495 | 57,417,271 11, 203, 055 2, 124, 169 7, 181,000 | 70,384,783 | 57,491, 829 11, 231, 112 | 1, 661, 842 
Slinnssnsthmientninatennennatenund 77, 749, 410 | 57, 575, 446 11, 116, 371 | 2,101, 593 6, 956,000 | 70,432,685 | 57,649, 722 11, 143, 299 1, = 654 
August adentndgdoasesoses ----| 77, 936, 420 | 57, 776,035 10, 957, 974 2, 107, 411 7,095, 000 | 70, 482,050 | 57, 850, 607 10, 985, 676 | 1, 645, 767 
| 








1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. 


For monthly data January 1933- 


December 1941, see the Bulletin, February 1943, pp. 23-26; for 1942-43 data, see 
the Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27 
issue, pp. 50-51. 


; for definitions of terms, see the September 1941 


2 Excludes estimated 


New York City. 


increase in payments due to change in payment dates 
for old-age assistance and aid to the blind in Baltimore, Md.,; for aid to dependent 
children in Baltimore, Md., and New York City; and for general assistance in 
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cipient) to two eligible aged persons in 
a family and only a payment from 
old-age assistance or aid to the blind 
in families that include children who, 
in other States, would receive aid to 
dependent children (charts 1-3). 


Statistics for the 
United States 


Public assistance payments totaled 
$77.9 million in the continental United 
States during August (table 2), an in- 
crease of 0.2 percent from July and 
1.1 percent from a year ago. As in 
many recent months, a decrease 
in payments to dependent children 
nearly offset an increase in old-age 
assistance; in August, however, gen- 
eral assistance payments increased 
sufficiently to raise the totai of as- 
sistance payments. Recipients of 
each type of assistance continued to 
decrease—old-age assistance by 0.3 
percent; aid to dependent children 
(families), 1.1 percent; aid to the 
blind, 0.2 percent; and general as- 
sistance, 0.4 percent. 

Old-age assistance.——August was 
the 26th month of continuous decline 
in recipients. Only 9 States reported 


ments was the largest in any month 
of 1944. The average payment was 
$27.88, but State averages ranged from 
$11.03 to $47.23. 

Payments in Florida rose 16 per- 
cent, an increment almost equal to 
three-fourths of the increase for the 
country. The average payment in- 
creased by about $4.00 to $28.21. In 
Mississippi, recipients increased 2.9 
percent, and total payments, 2.7 per- 
cent, following a large increase in 
payments in July. In Louisiana, 
recipients were 0.2 percent fewer and 
payments 1.7 percent less. 

Aid to dependent children.—Fami- 
lies aided decreased 1.1 percent in 
August, the 29th month of continuous 
decline. The decrease of only 0.5 per- 
cent in the number of children aided 
was due in’part to increases in the 
number aided in four States (Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, and Louisiana). 
Total payments dropped 1.4 percent, 
the largest decrease in the past 12 
months. The average payment de- 
creased $0.16 to $43.32; the last sub- 
stantial decrease occurred in Septem- 
ber 1942. State averages ranged from 
$20.95 to $83.26 in August. 

In Florida, 5.7 percent more fami- 
lies received aid, and total payments 
increased 16 percent, raising the av- 


Chart 4.—Recipients of public assistance in 
the continental United States, January 
1939-August 1944 
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erage payment $3.00 to $32.55. Pay- 
ments dropped 11 percent in Louisi- 
ana, and the average payment de- 
creased by $4.60 to $36.09. Payments 
increased 5.8 percent in Delaware, 
raising the average payment from 
$55.23 to $58.20. In California, recipi- 






























































increases. The increase in total pay- 
Table 3.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1944 ' 
| | 
| oe Percentage change from— P pene ow hg | Percentage change from— 
| | 
Number | | Number | | | 
State of recipi- | July 1944in— | August 1943 in— i State of recipi- | July 1944 in— | August 1943 in— 
ents Total | Aver- | 1| , ents | Total Aver- 
amount | age | nom. Tome | | &mount age — Tear. 
—_ | Amount —_ | Amount | | — Amount — | Amount 
| | | | | 
} 
Total ?_'2,075, 321 | $57,850,607) $27. 88 —-0.3 | +0.3 —4.1 +4.0 || Mo......... 102, 837 $2, 295,960 | $22.33 -0.3; +03 —4.6 | +3.7 
| || Mont.....- 11,011 | 322,744 | 2031) -.8| -—.3/ -62|) +69 
29, 773 | 486,319 | 16.33 +.8 +.9 34.5 +103. 8 Nebr....--. 24, 968 | 656, 481 26. 29 —.5 | (4) | —6.7 | +2.5 
1, 384 44, 746 32. 33 | +.1 +.9 —5.3 2. 1, 968 | 75, 051 38. 14 —.6 | —.5| —3.4 | —-L8 
9, 535 366,486 | 38.44 -.1 -.1 —.6 +1.6 || N. abana 6, 592 | 182, 987 27.76 —.4 | +.4 —4.3 | +3.1 
27, 425 470, 062 17. 14 +.4 +1.2 +4.8 +23. 1 | } 
157, 716 7,448,824 | 47.23 @ +.1 +2.8 +2.7 || N. - 729, 090 29. 08 —.5 | +.9 —4.7 +7.9 
440, 4 1, 683.686 | 41.24 -.1 —.1} —17 —1.4 || N. 173, 750 | 32. 22 +.4} +.3] +5.6 +15.2 
14, 204 490,298 | 34. 52 | —.3 —-.3 —8.0 +3.0 || N | 8,550,142} 33.06 —.3 | —.3 —6.7 +2.8 
1, 487 21, 843 14. 69 —1.1 —.2 | —17.8 —10.1 || 377, 11, 33 —.5 | -.1 —8.2 —2.6 
2, 677 83, 525 31. 20 |} 1.0 +1.0 | —13.3 —2.6 || 270, 481 30. 67 —.2{ +1.2 —2.5| +209 
38, 768 1,093,640 , 28.21 +.2| +16.4 —4.4 +82. 5 3, 566,955 | 28.80 —.4 | (8) —6.9 | —2.7 
| 2, 037, 099 26. 49 —.1 | +.3 —.5 +16. 1 
68, 77 758, 418 11.08 —.2 +.3 —1.8 +7.8 | 667,649 | 34.11); +.2/ +10) +.4 | 20.2 
1, 471 29,826 | 20.28 —1.1 —.4 —2.1 +9. 1 2, 433, 861 28.70 3 | +2) —5.4 —2.8 
9, 876 301,410 | 30.52 —.4 —.5| +12 +14.1 229,174 | 31.87 -.1] +.5| —1.6 +12.7 
125,948 | 3,903,419 | 30.99 -.9 —.3 | —13.8 —7.6 | | } 
, 266 | 1,417,431 | 24.33 —.6 —.1 —8.7 —1.3 292,780 } 13.76 +.3 | +.2 | 1.6 +1L4 
, 928 1, 477,829 | 29.02 —.4 +.9/ —5.1 +11.0 310,301 | 23.81 —.4 | (4) —6.2 +4.0 
28, 439 787, 193 27. 68 -.1 +.7| 4.4 +3.0 633, 274 16. 55 (5) | (8) —-1.8 +59 
, 048 603,350 | 11.16 -.1 +.6] +2.3 +10.3 , 683, 46: 21.62 —.9 | +.3 —6.3 -.9 
36, 524 802, 548 21.97 —.2 —1.7 —2.5 +5.7 485, 521 36. 86 —.2 | (8) —4.3 +.2 
I, 416, 984 27. 67 —.3 +1.1 —3.4 +14.9 107, 44 20. 59 —.2 | +6) —3.3 +4.9 
203, 12.74 —.6 | +.4|) —85 +4.2 
12, 206 318,923 | 26.13 —.7 +.4} —10.9 +5.1 | 2,262, 37.74 —.2 () —3.0 () 
75,772 | 3,033,832 | 40.04 —.3 —.1 —6.8 +4.8 332, 722 18.05 -.1 +.4| 3:4 +38. 9 
Mich.. 85,189 | 2,506,750 | 29.43 —.3 +.1 —3.2 +1.9 1,299,123 | 27.72 —.4 +.1 ~—6.2 +.8 
eb bates 56,954 | 1,632,686 | 28.67 —.4 (®) —5.1 +3. 1 | 108,084 | 32.15 —.4 —.6| —5.3 2.8 
Siecsnua 26, 644 387,995 | 14.56} +2,9 +2.7| +56 +65. 5 | 


























1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 60-51. All 


data subject to revision. 


2 All 51 States have plans approved by Social Security Board. 





3 Increase of less than 0,05 percent. 
4 Includes $89,914 for payments to 2,171 recipients aged 60 but under 65 years. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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ents decreased 3.5 percent and pay- and the average payment rose from _ of determined need, within the maxi- 


ments 3.6 percent. $28.89 to $29.02. 


Aid to the blind.—Recipients de- 


creased 0.2 percent, the smallest dependent children, 


mum limits, raising payments 14 per- 


As in old-age assistance and aid to cent; the increase was more than the 


increased yield increase in total payments in the 


monthly decline in the past year. To- of earmarked taxes in Florida per- country. The average payment 
tal payments increased 0.3 percent mitted the State to meet 100 percent jumped from $25.65 to $29.18. In 


Table 4.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 











_ State, August 1944} ° 
——— a wy on 
Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
< 
| Num- | : | +s 
State ber of | | July 1944in— | August 1943 in 
| cases | Total | Aver- | | 
amount | age | num- | Num- 
be Amount} “her | Amount 





| j 
| | | al | 
| | 
Total ed 254, 000 $7, 114, 000) $27. 97 —0.4 +2.0 0} —18. 9) —12.0 


41,011, 14.41) 41.0. 41.3) +251) +680 












































2,970} 27.25) —2.7| -149! —27) —14.3 
63,704) 29.42) +.6 +.5| +23) +17.8 
32,257} 11.10} +.6) +25) —23) +431.7 

335, 34.65] —1.0 +.2) —13.9) +.6 
134,517} 29.30) —1.1) +12) +21) +321 

75,701} 30.41; —1.3} —1.2| —19.9) —16.4 

8,584, 25.78! +18) +15 2 35) +162 
29,741] 35.45) +12) +46 5.8) +39.5 

eager Giada: Ss caceake | ema hass ade adcs 
24,940} 10. 93 ~na —11.9} —28.6) —17.0 
16,457} 28.92) —1.6 —1.3) 64) +106 
11,986] 19.55) +3.0/ +30) —15.8) —6.0 
921,807| 34.40| —21) +56) —20.8) 15.4 
110,950} 19.37} +1.7} +5.3) —21.0| —15.9 
73,523] 17:46) —7.3 +.1} —33.1} —29.6 
94,124) 26.82) —1.0) +1) —17.8| —3.3 

4 | 
108,145) 16.89) +21) +26) +214) +45 
53, 803) 28. 45) | +2.9} —20.5} —7.9 
135,550} 31.29)" —.2| —.5| —49| +163 
400,467, 31.12) —1.2} +37) —19.5) 6.6 
307,478} 31.56) —1.2) +94) —200) —4.8 
138,160} 24.32} —1.5) +20) —25.4) 18.2 

2,455} 7.05} +1.5) +1.7) —23.7) —7.5 
167,762} 23.36) +1.6, —5.4) +102) +60.2 
27,330, 23.50| —24) +.4/ 7.8} +104 
31,006} 18.10} —1.3| +57 -15.6 —1.6 

3,868) 14.82) —14 1} 8.4) —35.9} —25.8 
33, 320) 24.96 —25) —45! —21.6) —20.1 

| | 
152,484) 30.28) —3.6) —25| —39.9} —321 
17,446] 19.15) +29) +53.6) —23.3} 10.7 
1, 762,714) 44.18) —28) —1.5) —359) —23.8 
22,356} 9.80} —.9} +17) -152) 28 
15,028} 21.94) 3.5) +1.2) —28.8) —183 
289,845} 25. 75) 11) —1.6) —17.7] —10.1 
38, e | @® | 7.9} () +45. 6 
115,721) 36.60, +.9) +21) +110) +319 
545,424| 24.58) —1.0| +126, —22.2) —10.4 
60,176] 31.94 +45 +.4| +14) —11.0 
29,141) 10 as —1.8} —2 , +9 , +27.7 
16,545) 19.96) +20) +1.4) —288} 82 
4 10, 000) ........ a ey At cuit | I cleat — 
441,000)... ---.- CSR SCR OR. eee aa 
57, 163, 39.40) +.1 +.4) -12.3 +.5 
17,083} 20.42) -8 4) 13.4) —10.8} —19.1 
44,437} 14.13) —40, —5.7| —144) ~—1.9 
248,598] 22.13} +30.3/ +69) +910) +204 
85,504 1815) +.8 —.6; +32.0) +124.1 
112,255) 22.87) —27| —.6| —29.0| —25.1 
9, 454) 27.01} —.8 —.9} —19.2} —34 





| v 
| 

1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication 
of cases in Oklahoma. 

§ State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Estimated 

+ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents ee 60 percent of total 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burie! only, and total payments for these services 

7 Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State agency 
to be insignificant. 

* Represents 2,019 cases aided by county commissioners, and 2,917 cases aided 
under program administered by State board of public welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 








Table 5.— Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, August 1944} 
























































| 
> > 
I om | Percentage change from 
Num- a 
State —— | July 1944in— | August 1943 in— 
ients Total Aver- ——— _—_—_— - 
amount | age y - 
| — | Amount) — Amount 
Total...| 72,674] $2, 108,841) $29.02) -—0.2) +0.3) —5.6| 40,2 
Total, 46 | 
States 2.| 56,734] 1,645, 767| 29.01 —.2| +.4/ +460) +169 
(ETN sire 729 12, 287 16.85) +1. 5) +2.0 +62. 8 
Ariz......._. 406 18,084) 44.54) +18) +28 +24. 9 
° ana 1,214 23,714 19.53) +.5| +1.6 .5| +19.9 
Calif. 5, 825 276,869; 4753 —.8| —.7 .3 -10.6 
“Say 506 18, 225) 36. 02 -14 —1.2 2 —7.7 
SU, canaad 165 5,816) 35.25 —1.2 —.7 5.1 +20. 0 
lS ee 229 8,282} 36.17) 2.1) —1.7 15.5} —113 
SS 2, 304 67, 220| 29. 18 —. 1) +13. 6 —4, 8) +73.9 
Ga or 2, 136 29,713} 13.91 —.3 —.1) 1.9] 4.9 
Hawaii_____ 63 1,430; 22.70 (4) (4) () | (4) 
Tdaho....... 220 7,070] 32.14, —.5| -10) -8.7) +33 
2 5, 163 166,295) 32. 21 +.5 +.7| § —26.5| 5 —23.5 
ind Each ead 2, 211 67,384) 30.48) —.4/ -1.1) —6.0} 1.2 
Iowa.....__. 1, 343 43,173] 32.15 —.4 -.41 -0.6) -—61 
Kans_- 1, 113 33, 247} 29.87 -.4 +.8| —7.9 +.4 
| SEES 1, 610 20,850} 12.95) +1.3) +1.9) +27.0| +344 
* rs 1, 439 36,903} 25.644 -—12) -—50) —23 +2.) 
Maine 85 24,289; 28.38 —.3 +.2 —9, 9} 3.7 
BG. cscis is 448 13, 109] 29. 26 ~-7/ -L1) -88 3.9 
Mass 935 38,747] 41.44 +. y +.4, —43 40. 5 
Mich_____. 1, 260 42,025} 33.35 —.9| —.4| —2.9 +.6 
Minn- 948 33,030} 34.84 +.1) +.9} 3.9 7.2 
Miss 1, 385 22,550} 16.28} +1.5) +1.4 +1.9) +51.9 
OR icra 63,000} %77,000)......__|______- ae , 
Mont...___. 314 9,557} 30.444 +1.9) +2.8) +1.6) +121 
Nebr. 515 13,005} 25.25) —1.9) —1.9) —18.0 —12.8 
Nev... 27 1,174 (4) (*) ® | ® | ¢€ 
= ee 270 7, 28.15) +.41 +1.1) —9.4) 2.7 
548 16, 606 30. 30 +. 2) +1.8) —10.5 
N. Mex..... 265 7,729] 29.17 —.4| —.5) +5.6 +4.1 
| 
N.Y 2, 885 105,997} 36.74 + 3| +.7]} +5.9) +21.2 
RE 2, 278 37,916 16.64, +.4, +1.2) +29) +9.3 
N. Dak... 3,655, 30.46) —1.6) +1.1)° —7.0) +14.4 
a 3, 139 81, 249} 25.88) —1.2) -.8| -065 —132 
Okla 1, 887 54,950} 29.12 —.7) —.5| —6.4) +10. 4 
Oreg..--- 72 15,844) 42.59) +.3} $1.4) —3.6) +15.2 
to. | 19,913] 384,900} 29.81) —.1 —. 1] —$.6| 3.7 
Ss Ee 89 2,580} 28.99) (4) | (4) ® | ¢ 
S: 6... ..4. 871 16,362} 18.79) +.1; +1.3) +6.9) +20.6 
8. Dak 216 4,648} 21.52 —. 5) —1L.1) —10.7 
Tenn | 1,535 31,191} 20.32) — A -.1| —28 +7. 6 
Tex | 4,588 110,790} 24.15} —.6) —.9} +25). +18 
_ | “ebay, 134 5, : 39.99} +1.5) +.1) +9.8) +17.4 
a Sa 159 4,633, 28.51) O | +.7| +3.9} +224 
Sar 16,036} 16.65 —. 2) —.2) —4.9) +108 
Wash_...__- 642! 24,922} 38.82) —.2) +.7|. —16.5) —13.6 
W. Va_....- 820) 18,589} 22.67) —.2| +,.3) —4.3) +32.5 
Wis... | 1,494 «© 41,964, 28.09, 10) 01) -120) 45 
Wyo..... -| 122) 4, 374 35.85) -.8} —10 0 +3.3 
| 





1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. Figures 
in italics represent programs administered. without Federal participation. 
Delaware and Alaska do not administer aid to the blind. All data subject to 
revision. 

2 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. Recent 
approval of Illinois plan Saeed unusually large percentage changes in com- 
parison with August 1943 data. 

3 Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

4 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 No approved plan for August 1943; percentage change based on program 
administered without Federal participation. 


* Estimated. 
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Louisiana, payments decreased 5.0 
percent and recipients 1.2 percent. 
Decreased appropriations in Louisi- 
ana made it necessary, for the first 
time, to limit payments for each of 
the special types of public assistance 


almost 3 years. Increases were re- 
ported by 17 States, including an in- 
crease of 2,600 in the number of old- 
age assistance supplementation cases 
in Washington. Total payments in- 
creased 2.0 percent, and the average 
payment moved up $0.65 to $27.97. 


cause the proportion of need met was 
raised from 25 to 50 percent. Cases 
increased 2.9 percent, and the aver- 
age payment jumped from $12.83 to 
$19.15. Payments in Delaware were 
15 percent higher and cases increased 
1.8 percent; the average payment in- 





to the Federal matching maximum. 
General assistance.—Cases assisted 

decreased only 0.4 percent, the small- 

est decrease in any month but 1 in 


In New Mexico, total payments in- 
creased by more than half, returning 
to about the 1943 level, largely be- 


Table. 6—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, August 1944 ' 


creased $3.00 to $25.78. In Georgia, 
cases decreased 15 percent, and pay- 
ments, 12 percent. 





Number of recipients 


Percentage change from— 











| 
Payments to recipients 





| July 1944 in— 
| 
































































| August 1943 in— 
State | 
Total Average | 
Families | Children | amount | per family Number of— Number of— | 
| Amount Amount 
| | | | | 
| | Families | Children | | Families | Children 
i Sin. eens Gh a i ECS | | Pits ag 
Ee 638, 731 |$10, 989,579 | $43.32 | —1.1| -0.5 | —1.4| —12.7 | —10.9 | —3.8 
Total, 49 States?3______...-.... 263, 564 | 638,480 | 10,985,676 | 43.33 | ~1.1] —5| -14|- -1.9/ 102] —3.4 
NII pitnssdengeitucetictwes 4,728| 12,796 | 119,886 | 25.36 | +.8 | +.1| 3 | +4.2 | +2.3 } +37.1 
3 seh haiddiia 36 | 113 1, 955 4) | (4) (4) | (2) (4) (4) | (4) 
1, 394 | 4,014 53, 475 28. 36 | —.9 | —.8 | —.8 | 12.1 | —11.2 —8.5 
4,775 | 12,573 | 131,332 | 27. 50 —.6 —.5| +.1 —10.4 | 8.5 +9.5 
6,317 | 16, 243 482, 955 | 76. 45 —3.5 | —3.3 | —3.6 —14.3 | —11.0 —3.2 
3, 369 | 9, 008 119, 570 35. 49 —.7 | —.3 | =-5 | —11.8 | —10.2 —8.9 
1, 844 4, 692 136, 758 74. 16 +.2 | —.2 | +.8 —3.7 —3.6 +12.3 
241 | 690 14, 026 58. 20 +.4 | +1.6 | +5.8 —5.9 —.4 | +23.3 
537 | 1,701 | 29,877 55. 64 —5.3 | —1.8 | +.5 —27.7 ~23.6 | +7.6 
3, 479 | 8,373 | 113, 227 32. 55 45.7 | +7.3 | $16.5}  +410.3| 415.6 +36. 5 
| | | | 
3, 991 | 11, 068 | 98, 897 24. 78 (8) | +13. 4 +.2 | —4,8 | +8.8 | —1.4 
518 | 1,628 | 29,650 | 57. 24 -2.4 | —2.6 | +2.3 | —10.5 —10.9 +2.5 
1, 385 | 3,767 | 51,484 37.17 —1.8 | —1.8 —2.0 | —27.0 | —26.4 | —24.3 
20,379 | 48, 387 677, 699 | 33. 25 —2.1| —1.6 —1.8 | —20.2 | —17.4 —17.9 
7, 036 15,895 | 243, 896 | 34. 66 —2.0 | -1.8 —16/ (~%4) 241) ~228 
pag] pas) ae) BB) ke) ht) oe] tee) ag 
pn LSE ae pene oe 4, 606 | 12, 609 111, 431 24. 19 | +3.9 | +7.8 43.1) +1043) = +014 | +96. 1 
_ eR al 9,589) 24, 679 346, 083 36. 09 +.6 | +2.2 —10.8 | —18.0 —17.2 15.9 
it REE ne Bae 1, 346 3, 824 76, 640 | . 94 —2.9 | —3.0 -2.9 | —14.1 | —13.9 | +13 
0” einai, 20 | 7, 68! 98, 784 | 36. 68 1.6 | —1.3 | —1.3/ 19.9} —19.0 —14.5 
pe a ES ep a 6, 953 | 17,117 521, 679 75. 03 —1.2 | —1.0 | —1.8 | —11.3 | —11.6 —1.0 
Michigan... - " 12, 624 0, 364 757, 905 | 60. 04 -.9| -.7 —1.1] —13.8 | —12.7 —9.6 
ob aeiy an ne EF EGE ESS Sees et 5, 081 12, 638 204, 533 | 40. 25 | —3.2) —3.2 | —3.1] —18.8 | —18.0 —14.2 
* —agieaomeeaetesesns oo} oreor| amos) wear} te] HLA] Rg) Rg) eg) 
BE 0 66 casceceseccccccescecoeeges , 86. A 358, Of . ey -, —.6 | —8. —§. ae 
pT ROE ee 1, 372 | 3, 451 46, 680 34.02} | —1.5 —.6 | —.4 —18.4 —18.1 —14.8 
Ml awin Sama gonsiediunatuinin 2, 579 6, 004 83, 929 32. 54 | —2.3 —2.0 | —2.2 —25. 6 | —24. 2 | —24.6 
ae. ESET Ee 74 | 188 | 1,948 26. 82 | (4) (4) (4) (4) 1) (4) 
New Hampshire................------ 676 1,718 | 36,875 54. 55 -1.0 —.5 | -7] 6 ~8.9 —7.8 
Dee Rao dn cine ss esien siscaes 3,584 | 8,747 | 178,816 49. 89 —3.6 | —3.4 | 14g -238| -20.1 —4.0 
BE  isnicinss +n steqonmmnaves 2, 156 | 6, 238 | 79, 035 36. 66 —.3 —.7 | —.4| —4.6 | —4.7 —14.9 
ok, TERE MNES TIER 18,311] 42,197 | 1,324, 198 72.32 —1.3 | —1.3 | —2.0 | —2.8 +2.8 +10.9 
North Carolina_. , 6, 328 | 15, 508 135, 720 | 21. 45 —.9| —.4 —.4 | —15.5 | —12.6 —1.5 
North Dakota..--- 1, 556 | 4, 264 | az 338 | 46.49 —2.1| 2.2 —10 =107 10.6 ry. 
ee 7,677 20, 862 93, 010 | 51.1 —2.2 | —1.9 | —2. —15.2 | —14. —5. 
Oklahoma. 13, 480 32, 616 457, 865 | 3.97 1) 0) | —.1| —8.2 | —6.0 +18.3 
Oregon _---___--- 1, 165 2, 885 85, 993 | 73.81 —1.3 | —1.2 —.2 —8.6 —6.4 +12.1 
it ansc sin trance sate 21, 751 57,310 | 1,200, 167 | 55. 18 1.7 —1.6 —1.2 —23.2 —21.7 —19.2 
Rhode Island_-..-_~- 1, 084 2,850} 71, 460 | $5.92 —.4 +.2 | +1.2 | —3.6 | —6.8 +4.0 
South Carolina. ._.__ 3, 416 10,175 | 79,399 | 23, 24 —.5 rt ie —3.3 | 27) +8.7 
South Dakota_--.--.. Lictisecondge ie 1, 474 3, 43 47, 894 32. 49 | —2.0 —2.2 —1.9 | —12.8 | —12.8 | —8.8 
c,... —e 10, 851 28, 167 336, 297 | 30. 99 | —.1 | +.2 | +.2 —10.4 | —9.1) +10.8 
Texas. ....-...-.-.----. 10, 505 | 92) 940 , 097 | 20. 95 | —1.3 | -14 -15 | -7.9 =33 san 
> peer 1, 83 4, 884 131, 559 71. 54 -11] —1. —1.2 | —5.7 —6.5 | ! 
oe adehabes aon » 569 1, 428 18, 753 4 ey | } 73 ry | 39 Be PH 
irginia___-_._.-. 3, 584 10, 162 95, 877 | 26. 1.5 | -1. +. —9.7 | —9. 1 
ia iin dha! 3, 214 7,962} 267,586 | 83. 26 -1.4 | 0) =7') +1.2 | +2.6 | +15.3 
West Virginia... _.. Jes tent 6, 729 18, 646 221, 142 32. 86 1.1] —.6 | —.3 —19.1 | —20. 2 +17.6 
| ey eae 6, 046 14, 619 302, 274 . 00 —1.9 —2.2 —1.3 | —19.2 | —18.7 | —10.2 
| > auscsrenaseaaneiacadl 322 | 84 13, 802 | 42. 86 | —3.3 | —4.1 —3.1 | —29.4 —30.9 | —A.3 





Figures 


1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, September 1941, pp. 50-51. 
All 


in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
data subject to revision. 

2 Includes program administered in Florida under State law without Federal 
Participation. See footnote 5. 

3 Total for States with plans approved by Social Security Board. 

4 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 fami- 
lies; percentage change, on less than 100 families. 

5 In addition, in 19 counties payments amounting to $12,848 were made from 
local funds without State or Federal participation to 616 families, in behalf of 
1,320 children under State mothers’-assistance law. 


613608—44—4 





6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 No approved plan for August 1943, Percentage change based on program 
administered without Federal participation. 

8 Includes program administered without Federal participation. 

* In addition, in 56 counties payments amounting to $9,008 were made from local 


funds without State or Federal participation to 380 families, in behalf of 1,222 
children under State mothers’-pension law; some of these families also received 


aid under approved plan. 
10 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Unemployment 
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August activities—In contrast to 
the usual midsummer trend, the value 
of payments disbursed by State em- 
ployment security agencies in Au- 
gust exceeded the amount paid in 
July. The August total of $4.8 mil- 
lion was 11 percent above that in July, 
although it was 7 percent below the 
amount in August 1943. The $44.4 
million paid during the first 8 months 
of this year was 31 percent below dis- 
bursements for the same period last 
year, and less than one-sixth the Jan- 
uary—August 1942 level. Twenty-eight 
States participated in the increase 
from July. Arkansas, Utah, and Wis- 
consin paid out more than twice as 
much, while increases of 25 percent 
or more occurred in Alabama, Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Texas, and 
Wyoming. 

A weekly average of 72,300 bene- 
ficiaries received compensation for 
313,300 weeks of unemployment dur- 
ing August, representing a 10-percent 
increase from the number of weeks 


compensated in July and 19 percent 
less than in August 1943. Increases 
over July in number of beneficiaries 
were reported by 26 States, only 7 of 
which are west of the Mississippi. Of 
the 14 States with a weekly average of 
more than 1,000 beneficiaries, 12 in- 
creased from the July average and 4 
were above August 1943 levels. 


The total number of claims received 
in local offices showed relatively little 
change from the July figures although 
wide differences occurred among the 
States. Initial claims were down 2.5 
percent and continued claims in- 
creased by the same percentage. Com- 
pared with the number in August 1943, 
initial and continued claims declined 
7.6 and 17.4 percent, respectively. 
Most notable among changes in in- 
itial-claim loads were increases of 40 
percent in Delaware, 75 percent in 
Pennsyivania, and 86 percent in South 
Carolina. Decreases of 20 percent or 
more accurred in 17 States. The ab- 
solute number received by the major- 
ity of these States was small, however. 
While only 9 States reported increases 
in comparison with August 1943, re- 
ceipts for the month in Connecticut, 
Michigan, and Utah more than 
doubled. 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, August and January- 
August 1944 









































| August 1944 | January-August 1944 
” 
Percentage change Percentage change 
Ite | from— } from— 
em | 
Number or | Number or 
amount amount 2 
July August sr. January- 
1944 1943 ugust | August 
1943 1942 
EA Ie ee 102, 708 —2.5 —7.6| 1,045,089 —27.2 —80. 1 
Continued claims ! eboend 406, 313 +2.5 —17.4 | 3,912,919 —36.5 —86.0 
Waiting-period _ . . 72, 315 —5.8 —11.5 702, 795 —35. 1 —84. 1 
Compensable..---- a 333, 998 +4.5 —18.6 | 3,210,124 —36.9 —86.3 
Weeks compensated bouts 313, 266 +10. 1 —18.1 2, 939, 927 —39.7 —87.3 
Total unemployment __-_...-.. 277, 768 +8.8 —19.3 | 2 645,775 —39.5 —87.6 
Part-total unemployment ?_ _- 13, 224 +59. 4 +25.0 91, 845 —30. 1 3 —85.9 
Partial unemployment ?___......._| , 255 +.7 —21.0 | 182,169 | -—35.2| %—85.4 
Weekly average beneficiaries... __ - 72, 291 +10.1 —18.6 (‘Be-R) Brea 
Gross benefits paid _ _. Sectoeatii ania $4, 807, 661 +10.6 —7.4 | $44, 406, 85: —30.9 —&4.3 
Benefits paid since first payable 4____|$2, 155, 851, 845 |___ if oe eS dn nt : MN i BLS, 
Funds available as of Aug. 31___..._.|$5, 712, 720, 178 +2.8 RA Dccedabecad ‘pueaanee aapeaay 








1 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii, and Colorado 
claims taken by unemployment compensation per- 
sonnel during August; data not reported. 

2 Excludes New York because data not reported, 


and Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no pro- 
visions for partial and part-total unemployment. 

5 Based on 46 States reporting comparable data. 

+ Adjustei for voided benefit checks. 


Chart 1.—Number of initial and con- 
tinued claims received in local offices, 
January 1940—August 1944 
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Continued claims increased from 
July in 24 States, the increases rang- 
ing from 0.2 percent in New York to 
132 percent in Nevada. The increase 
in Nevada, however, was based on a 
comparatively small volume of claims. 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania re- 
ported significant absolute increases 
over those in July 1944 and August 
1943, while continued claims in Cali- 
fornia and Michigan were substan- 
tially above those in August 1943. 

Although waiting-period claims 
were 5.8 percent fewer than in July, 
the 4.5 percent increase in compensa- 
ble claims resulted in the net increase 
in the total number of continued 
claims received. 

During January—August 1944, col- 
lections totaled $994 million, $14 mil- 
lion more than receipts for the first 
8 months of 1943. This presages a 
new high for the current year. Bene- 
fits, on the other hand, were but a 
small fraction of 1944 collections, and 
totaled $20 million less than in the 
corresponding months of last year. 
At the end of August, $5.7 billion was 
available for benefit payments, an in- 
crease of 32 percent over the amount 
available on August 31, 1943. 
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Table 2.—Number of beneficiaries, number of weeks compensated, and amount of benefits paid, August 1944, and funds available 


Social Security Board region and State 


MI kn nuhdebathigansikentgutebmae 


Region I: 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 

Region II-III: 

DE nc cnsctdusecconachmthecsnon 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 

Region IV: 
District of Columbia 
Maryland. asthenia 
North Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia _. 

Region V: 
SS EE a eee 
| LAE a 
ES SR EE Pak 4 Ro 

Region VI: 

PE oudetendahdbse 
Indiana 
Wisconsin . 

Region VII: 

Sst Snsnncedhdnush<ted 
DE Alcheecehutnccunpesihdbeacanda 
Georgia. 
Mississippi 

South Carolina-- 
‘Tennessee... _... 

Region VIII: 
og, Oe 
Minnesota. 
Nebraska 
North Dakota-_-.-- 
South Dakota 

Region IX 
tii cncdadsnsacteneeethndlessvdete 
Kansas bitcddeebeackunskeu 
FE a ee 
(ES Sa -< ee 

Region X: | 
Louisiana a 
eee ea A 
Texas panbiions 

Region XI: 
Colorado 






















w yoming_. pote. 
Region XII: 

Arizona 

California. 





0 EEE 
Washington.- 


Territories: 


for benefits as of August 31, 1944, by State 


onan reemhal by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 23, 1944] 


Beneficiaries 





Weeks compensated for specified 


types of unemployment 


Benefits paid * 





Percentage change | 














Average | from— 
| weekly |>—-—— aa 
number! | July August | 
1944 1943 
2, 291 _ +0. 1 1) —18.6 | 
| 

2, 065 +29.8 | +236.9 | 
465 | +2.9} —12.6 | 
4,221} +23.0 +32. 2 | 
163; +3.8 —76.1 | 

1,744 +9.3 —29.8 
115| —19.0 —17.9 | 

69 —17.9| —21.6 

4, 302 411.5} 19.5 | 
13,797 | +22.8| —20.5 | 
4,440 | +47.6| —17.2 

| 

385 <® | —31.9 | 
851 | —26.0 —3.3 | 
614 +5.5 —36. 1 
620 —38. 2 —62.1 

1,025; +14] 44.9] 
| 
946 | —14.9 —37.4 
4, 492 +9.4 | +174.4 

828 | 12.9 —50.4 
8, 883 +4.3 —27.0 
1,034; +80 —64. 8 

951 | +112. 3 +14.4 | 
947{ +4268) 62.2 | 

1, 047 +19.9 —B.8 | 

436} +3.6}] —65.6 | 
242) —0.4 —38.3 | 
291 +2.5 —61.9 | 

2,624} +21.0 27.5 | 

459 | +9.0 ~31.8 | 
387] +1.0 —54.3 | 
117 —17.6 —55.5 

16 (3) (5) 

13 (5) (®) | 
423 | +135.0 —69. 9 
403} —20.4| —70.5 | 

1, 798 —15.1 —14.9 | 
937} —17.1| —50.8 | 

| 

808} +185) —548 | 

9} (5) (6) = | 
781 +31.9 —35.7 
27} —81 | —25.9 
62{ -12.7| —38.0| 
85 | —2.3 +3.7 | 
234 | +154.3 | +146. 3 

3 (5) (4 | 
96} +15.7 +24. 7 

7,949| 6.8 +2. 2 | 

35} (8) | (5) 
129; 52.9) —46.5 
324| —9.5 +79.0 

6} ( | (® 

3 oO | & 


Hawaii_-- ES SE ae 


All 
types 


313, 266 


8, 950 | 
2,013 


18, 642 
59, 786 
19, 238 


1, 669 
3, 687 
2, 661 
2, 687 
4, 442 
4, 099 


19, 465 
3, 587 
38, 495 
4, 481 
4, 120 


4,104 


4, 539 | 


1, 889 
1,050 
1, 259 
11,370 


Total 





277, 768 | 


8, 549 | 


| 1,488 
| 16,158 
552 

6, 436 


| "475 

242 
16,729 
57, 767 


19, 238 


1, 599 
2, 633 





2, 345 
3,074 


11, 153 


1,800 
1, 478 
405 
15 
55 


1, 765 
1, 595 
7, 270 

926 


3, 668 
36 
3, 202 


850 
232 
370 
956 








2, 507 | 








| Percentage change 

















| 
from— 
ae. | Partial? | Amount peas Srna 
| July August 
} 1944 | 1943 | 
| | —| | 
| | | 
13,224 | 20,255 | $4,807,661 | +106) | —7. 
i | ae Wa 
89 312 169,389 | +30.6 | +316. 1 
56 469 22,200} +12.8| —5.8 
106} 2,028] 278,353} +21.6| +448 
0 156 7, 553 +7.8| —76.9 
0 1,123 115, 581 49.1] 20.5 
14 10 6,238 | —20.0 -1.4 
6 53 4,050| +1.5 -7.0 
43 1,870} 292,753] +127] 16.2 
() (4) 963,167} +211] —15.9 
(2) (2) 290,362} +492] —143 
63 7 29, 216 —2.9| —23.8 
18| 1,036 56,187| —27.3] +121 
15 139 23,523) +15.1| —29.9 
189 153 27,068 | —34.1| 64.7 
0 1, 368 61, 952 —3.0| —47.0 
321 90 38,562] “—-12.2| —33.0 
113 72| 368,931 | +10.0| +236.6 
90 225 48,794] -15.8| —42.4 
2,602 | 4,852| 623,105 +3.8| 143 
51 291 67,146 +9.0| 59.9 
143 7 55,343 | +115.6] +33.2 | 
77 8 44,171| +31.6| —61.7 
199 54 55, 648 421.5] 15.9 
14 28 19, 049 +43] —66.9 
17 189 10,723; —4.1 —46.8 
29 49 14,158] +65] —59.0 
174 43| 128,886 | +4223] —22.4 
135 53 23,662 | +13.7| 26.7 
133 67 21, 676 —3.5| —50.5 
8 92 5,530 | —20.6| —57.6 
4 52 595 —2.0} +48.0 
2 1 570| +223] 62.4] 
61 9 18,879 | +1139] —72.6 | 
101 49 22,026 | —21.9/ —70.8 | 
171 352} 112,290} —17.3 —6.9 | 
78 21 14,567 | —17.0] —49.6 | 
78 145 52,565 | +19.3| 446 
3 0 439 -—20.8| —51.9 | 
182 0 96,865} +255) —32.2 | 
26 65 12, 246 —5.2| —23.7 
35 0 2, 886 -11] —52.0 
(7) (*) 4, 397 —1.3 +20. 4 
57 0 19,102 | +163.9| +185.7 | 
1 8 213 | +340) +145 | 
; 
29 0} 5,744] +146] +28.0 | 
7,579 | 3,748 | 605, 242 —2.9] +80.9 | 
7 8 2,155| +7.9] —17.0| 
12 168 7,026 | —52.6| —23.3 
88 63 15,654 | 19.0) +702 | 
4 0 923 | —18.5 +3.4 | 
1 1 211] —37.6| 90.7 | 























| Funds avail- 


able for 
benefits 4 as 
of Aug. 31, 
1944 


4 ($5, 712, 720, 178 

















146, 931, 627 
29, 514, 391 
192, 766, 107 
18, 554, 729 
59, 243, 611 
10, 302. 502 


13, 456, 585 
372, 772, 497 
779, 947, 512 
542, 491, 385 


40, 926, 962 
103, 665, 548 
85, 459, 484 


73, 761, 849 
246, 664, 646 
401, 603, 264 
442, 625, 193 
152, 386, 330 
141, 186, 382 


56, 454, 141 


BE 


SHE BSS 


S2 S885 


SESE aad 


SxS BB: 
$8 5 


_ 
oo 
— 
oa 


#8 & 
BEE 


e8EEB 
EE 
y 


114, 837, 211 


6, 194, 581 
15, 541, 474 





1 Computed by dividing all weeks compensated during the month by 4% 
2 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not 
New York data not available. 


law in Montana and Pennsylvania. 


3 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
4 Revresents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and 


rovided by State 


benefit-payment account, and in State account in Federal unemployment trust 
fund (excluding amount ‘transferred to railroad unemployment insurance ac 


count). 


5 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either or 
both periods. 
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Employment Service 
Operations* 
Labor-Market Developments 


With midsummer decreases in the 
demand for farm workers, the civilian 
labor force of 54 million in August was 
almost a million less than the number 
in July, according to estimates of the 
Bureau of the Census. Total employ- 
ment was reduced from the July peak 
to 53 million persons, approximately 
the number in June, and less than in 
any July or August since 1941. Non- 
agricultural employment increased 
270,000 from the July level and agri- 
cultural employment decreased 1.1 
million to 8.6 million—approximately 
the same as in May and about 1 mil- 
lion less than in August 1943. 

The estimated number of persons 
unemployed in August—840,000—was 
16 percent less than in July and more 
than 20 percent below the number in 
August 1943. The decrease for August 
reflected the usual seasonal with- 
drawal of persons who take summer 
jobs. The temporary character of 
present unemployment is indicated by 
the fact that less than two-fifths of 
the persons unemployed in August 
had also been unemployed in July. 

In August, for the first time since 
May 1941, the number of women in the 
labor force was less than that in the 
same month of the preceding year. 
The decline of 700,000 from July oc- 
curred chiefly among schoolgirls and 
women 25-55 years of age. The de- 
cline of 560,000 in the number of em- 
ployed women—550,000 in agricul- 
tural employment—occurred mainly 
among unpaid family workers who 
will be available for work during the 
harvest season. 

In August the War Manpower Com- 
mission announced plans for estab- 
lishing employment ceilings in war 
industries and in less essential indus- 
tries, to concentrate available labor in 
urgent war production. The ceilings 
will apply to all employers of eight or 
more workers and, if necessary, will 
be set below present employment lev- 
els. Only male workers are affected 





*Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 
ice, War Manpower Commission, and 
from published releases of other Govern- 
ment agencies. 


Table 


[Data reported by State agencies,' corrected to Sept. 2 


Initial claims | 


Social Security Board 


| Percentage change} | 


3.—Initial and continued claims received in local — by State, August 1944 


5, 1944] 


. 
Continued claims 


iP ercentage change 




















region and State from— from— 
Total ? | New Total ° Se Te em 
| | July August | | July August 
1944 1943 | 1944 1943 
| | | | 
0 —2.5| 7.6) | 406, 313 +2.5| —17.4 333, 998 
Region I: } } } | 
Connecticut......_- ------| 4090} +81) +132.0/ 3,283 | 12,199 | +24.2 296. 6 9, 753 
Sea nen 805 | —19.3 |) —13.5 | 428 2,573 | —5.7 11.7 2, 143 
Massachusetts............ -| 4,779 | -133| —5.3 | 3,141 | 20,081} —7.7 10.1 | 17,251 
New Hampshire.........._.-| 385 | —28.3| —50.2 267 1,266} +2.3 —63. 4 1, 048 
Rhode Island-...............|| 1,729] +1.1| —27.2| 1,331 8,113} +8.0| —24.7 7, 582 
eg: 63 | —33.0 —53.0 | 45 649 | —12.7| —30.2 26 
Region II-III: | | } 
Delaware-. ae 133 | +40.0 +66. 3 | 121 315 | —17.3| —29.5 278 
New Jersey _- ; --| 6,549] —20.1 —17.4 4,316 | 22,232 —6.4 —21.( 18, 855 
New York. > 16,968 | —15.6 | —29.1 | 9,057 | 72, 621 +.2 — 23.8 53, 365 
Pennsylvania 5____- ‘ 7,779 | +749) +80.8| 7,779) 35,869 | +58.4/) +15.8 25, 622 
Region IV: } | | | 
District of Columbia. - 7 236 —2. —50. 5 | 213 | 1,825 —4.4| —3L7 1,710 
Maryland § . 546 | —27.9| —24.9 | 546 3,321 | —33.7 —3 3, 069 
North Carolina__._____- |} 4,001} —43.0| —19.5 890 4, 437 —4.8| —36.3 3, 599 
Virginia. scibetliibia’ 277 | —41.7| —76.0 | 233 2,789 | —41.7| —63.4 2, 665 
West Virginia. - “— 1, 080 —44.9 —27.3 865 5, 266 —31.¢ —39 4, 988 
Region V: | | } 
Kentucky. |} 1,328/ +149] 9.0 1,080 | 6,746 —4.6| —28.6 6, 124 
Michigan... 7,508 | +228} +144.8| 5,469] 21,799 5.5 | +160. 6 19, 140 
Ohio § a = 2,405 | +15.6| —5.9 2,405 | 5,790 —3.4 —46. 2 4, 199 
Region VI: } } 
Illinois. se sii 16, 302 +15.3 —5.1 10,098 | 44,959 —1.6 —20. 4 39, 091 
Indiana 5____ ; 992 | —17.7 | —49.8 992} 4,751 436| —6 4, 187 
Wisconsin _.. y |} 63,722) +22. +59.6) (%) 6,670 | +71.4 11.6 4, 520 
Region VII: | 
CS eee 1,176 | +30.2| —40.2; 1,014/| 5,742 +48. 1 —53 4, 936 
Florida §_ _.._____. : 1, 431 —22.9; —13.2|} 1,431} 7,467 +24. 1 —22.1 6, 360 
Georgia. _........- die 735 +19.9 | —37.7 | 569 | 3,049 +16. 7 —62. 0 2, 380 
Mississippi... - : saint 366 | —23.6| —43.8 24] 2,274) 9.4) —31.5 1, 917 
South Carolina____- 1,366| +85.9| —23.8] 1,284] 3,623] +25.1| —55.2| 2600 
., Saar 2, 210 +.3) —-7.9]| 1,805} 14,505 +7.5 — 24.6 12, 948 
Region VIII: | | | | | 
Iowa... we } 524) +5.6| —4.4 390 2, 625 +2.9 28.9 2, 110 
Minnesota_ oF ake 310 | —50.9/ —65.4 | 205 1,972 | —15.5 4.3 1, 673 
NI iit. nen dddins 98 —47.3| —62.5 | 75 | 728| +63] —48.9 568 
North Dakota.......... ss & i ee I 6 | 151 +26.9 | +55.7 143 
South Dakota.......__. 39; ® | @® | 38 | 365 | —10.8| —31.5 361 
Region IX: | 
SS chl<ondncaidamecs 666 | —42.5 —59.2 645 3, 542 +49.9 —65.7 3, 178 
Kansas..........._-_- et 435| —9.0| —55.7 368 | 2,246} —18.1) —63.8 2, 045 
Sa i cchochansdn dated 2,236 | —20.4 —42.7 1,776 | 10,971) —11.7| —25.8 9, 414 
Oklahoma._...---_-___- | 601 | —10.7| —51.3 498 | 2,657; -—2.9| —37.1 2, 447 
Region X: | } 
Louisiana. ___. re Sw 1,090 | —19.9|; —43.6 913 | 5, 645 | +4.5 — 53.5 4, 932 
New Mexico. -............. 9; ® | @& 45 | 191 +15. 1 —34. 4 | 182 
Texas ie thasonsdbtnd 1,684 | +3.5| —28.4 (*) 9,312 | +15.6| —30.8 8, 536 
Region XI: | | | | | 
OS ee 5; ® | @®& 40 | 842 | —13.8| —48.0 802 
Sea IE Baca 44 eo | & 21 499 | —17.7| —23.1 446 
OS Ea ee 66) —37.2; +82 50 542 +6.9 +39. 3 462 
SR ae : 203 | —53.5 | +120.7 | 162| 1,196] +34.8 | +195.3 1, 053 
WN, cca ccccoccds | 2 ® | & 0! 32; @® @ 31 
Region XII | | | 
I Se cate Ble . 206 —10.0 | +57.3 | 183 | 840 +5.5 —55.0 775 
 ciscdudnsaiianacen 9, 727 —2.5| +50.6) 5,413 | 38,855; —9%.3 +63. 9 32, 072 
Nevada- -... RIO G72 : 3; ® | ® 68 346 | +132.2 +30. 6 290 
SE SPE a eer ee 216 | —52.4| —26.0 159 | 781 | —44.2| —38.7 659 
| RP 415 —29. 4 | 0 293 | 1,044 —24.6 —2.6 903 
, (a Ss FE eS! ae Se nage antes oe — 
1 Except claims taken by U. 8. Employment *State procedures do not provide for filing 


Service personnel, which are reported by War 
Manpower Commission. 

4 Includes additional claims, except in Florida, 
Indiana, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 

3 Includes waiting- “period claims. 

‘Excludes Alaska and Hawaii, and claims taken 
by unemployment compensation personnel in 
Colorado; data not reported. 


by the program. To protect the sen- 
iority, reemployment, or other rights 
of workers whose release is required, 
the WMC area director will work out 
arrangements with employers to place 
such workers on leave without pay, or 
furloughs. Workers must be referred 


additional claims. 
* Excludes all claims for partial unemployment. 
7 Data not comparable. 
§ Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods. 
Data not available. 


to employments on the urgent produc- 
tion list. The U. S. Employment 
Service will agree to a man’s release 
only after an interview with him and 
after suitable work has been found 
for him. Workers qualified for re- 
ferral who refuse suitable employment 
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without good cause will be terminated 
from present jobs although they will 
be eligible for subsequent referrals. 
Although 13 out of every 100 refer- 
rals by local offices during the week 
ended August 5 were to essential jobs 
in other areas, such referrals were not 
sufficient to fill the needs of urgent 
war production, aud 20 special re- 
cruiting teams were assigned to go 
into critical regions to aid in inter- 
regional recruitment of workers. 


Placement Activities 


The 1.3 million nonfarm placements 
made by the USES in August were 
about twice the number in August 
1942. Between August 1942 and Au- 
gust 1944 placements increased in 
almost every month. There were 15.3 
percent more nonfarm placements in 
August than in July; all States in 
Regions II, V, IX, X, and XII and 
20 other States shared in the increase. 
Percentage changes among the States 
ranged from a decrease of 20 percent 
in Utah to an increase of 50 percent 
in Minnesota; in 20 States the in- 
crease was above’ the average for the 
United States. 

Placements of women in August 
constituted the smallest proportion 
(32 percent) of all nonfarm place- 
ments since October 1942, while place- 
ments of nonwhite workers set a new 
all-time high both in total number 
(239,000) and in percent (19) of total 
placements. More than half of all 
workers placed in jobs in Rhode Is- 
land and the District of Columbia 
were women, and in only 7 States did 
placements of women constitute less 
than one-fifth of all placements. The 
relative number of nonwhite workers 
placed varied from 0.1 percent in Ver- 
mont to 51 percent in the District of 
Columbia; in 15 States nonwhite 
workers filled at least one-fourth of 
all new jobs. 






























































| 
| Total 
| Women Nonwhite 
a | 
change from— 
War Manpower Commission | — 
region and State | numbe | Percent- Percent- 
Number . age | age 
July aad August |Number yy Number} — 
ue. July | July 
1944 | 19441 
We kktsatacesungecdohh 1, 259, 179| +15. 3 +38. 8 | 120, 537° | 399, 335 +13.4 | 238, 896 +21.4 
Region I: | 

Connectiout. .....<.....<<-. 14, 270 +7.6 | +225 390 4, 856 —4.8 894; +342 

nt nehdeandneneaaeel 6, 398 —3.3 —1,1 662 1,875 —21.1 i Er ree 

Massachusetts_.........--.- 27, 666 —5.5 | +110 162 | 11,105 -9.4 832 +6.9 

New Hampshire-_....--..--- 2,438 | —10,2 —5.5 0 1,073 | —20.6 3 epee 

Rhode Island__..........--- 7, 475 —11.1 +28.0 3 3, 995 —10.5 148 —33.0 

a 1, 742 +9.8 | +481 4 571 —7.3 ET iv. 

Region II: 
ETE 107, 597 +5.1 +37.8 37, 246 43,530 | +9.0 35, 599 +2.6 
Region III: | 
ee - 2, 578 —4.6 —2.3 3 1, 106 —4.6 958 +2.7 
New Jersey...............-- 40, 079 +19.9 —6.7 906 16, 170 +24.7 9, 386 +83. 8 
Pennsylvania.._..........-- 67,216 | +21.8 +60. 4 1,880 | 21,662) +22.5 9, 313 +24.6 
Region IV: | 

District of Columbia- - - .--- 10, 900 +37.2 | +261.6 114 6, 124 +52. 6 5, 590 +8. 5 

} a 25, 416 +2.6 +61.7 211 11, 360 +8.6 9, 076 +6.9 

North Carolina_- > 30, 828 +30.9 +25. 7 180 12, 749 +45. 6 12, 804 +58. 3 

Virginia... _.-- a 33, 588 +28.4 | +261.6 36 12, 133 +18.7 12, 097 +656. 5 

West Virginia.............- 14, 253 —43 +93. 7 174 2,776 +8. 4 572 —18,.7 

Region V: 

Kentucky---- eee eee 23, 347 +20. 6 +25.4 29 6,903 | +182 2, 500 +14.5 

Michigan_- oot 40, 890 +20.0 +3.5 259 10, 023 +3.8 5, 562 +13.1 

_ arr aa 82, 161 +24.3 +27.:4 10, 931 27, 507 +19. 6 14, 313 +20. 1 

Region VI: 

Iilinois - - 76, 338 +35.8 | +195.8 28, 640 14, 184 +7.9 8, 702 +32.5 
+35.0 3, 741 11, 165 +19. 2 3, 525 +19. 2 
+13.7 422 7, 878 —13.2 799 +41.9 

1 +53.1 35 7, 770 +13.1 7, 362 —3.0 
ot +2.4 1, 286 6, 783 +10.1 7, 169 +22. 9 

Georgia__.. +26. 3 +30. 6 558 14, 059 +35. 5 10, 912 +72.7 

Mississippi. . - - —1.6] +19.5 75| 5,150] +28.5 1 —7.0 

South Caro _— +27.3 +73.2 106 6, 943 +33. 4 6, 277 +44.4 

WE tencreuscausesaed 28, 297 —1.2| +23.0 138 7,179 —6.8 6, 512 —4.0 

Region VIII: 

| re 22, 478 +48. 6 +64.8 297 9,713 +71.2 504 + 20.6 

Minnesote.................. 25, 952 +49. 6 +15.6 3, 411 9, 836 +86. 9 336 +68.0 

DD cntnoncodaescnitios 7, 844 +4.6 +8.5 228 2, 051 —2.4 521 +13.5 

North Dakota.............. 1, 821 +16. 1 +67. 2 333 362 —13.0 491 +622, 1 

South Dakota.............. 1, 780 —9.9 +9.0 96 736 +27.6 101 —8.2 

Region IX: 

BEE. cts'edtivigetive ions 12, 117 +3.4 +29.1 358 2, 965 +.5 3, 950 +30. 7 

a ncihisthinksnanetaedibiadiae 13, 968 +14.3 +13.2 587 | 4,090; —45 1, 998 +17.0 

a 31, 948 +25. 9 +15. 5 341 8, 253 +10. 9 5, 204 +35. 6 

a 16, 954 +8. 2 +85. 7 624 3, 550 +6.7 2, 057 +16. 1 

Region X: 

PE de cbsadsdsnsbosds 12, 850 +12.7 +98.1 113 2, 868 +40. 5 5, 120 +12 

New Mexico...............- 3, 595 +12 +63. 6 24 +13.8 124 —25.3 

Pt Ltidiosineetaaenaced 71, 768 +6.8 | +80.1 3,213 | 13,965 —.9 | 20,590 +14.4 

Region XI: 

TT I a 11, 562 + 24.0 +26.7 1, 208 2, 634 +.3 394 +32. 2 

BDhn cs edvebssbteveseveuds 3, 801 —-1.9 +8. 4 341 1, 255 +42. 5 133 —24.4 

a 3, 706 +10.7 +27.1 317 547 +15.9 118. -4L 3 

et tel cdadatibesh chovc:cncd acest dda ae 7, 688 —20.1 +38. 2 298 | 2,863 ~—12.4 491 —1L4 

WEEE. «. <sonbucenimesia 2,256 | +23.3) +35.6 77 389 —6.9 ee eee 

Region XII: 

ML ae nadcdatnus avndeon 5, 618 +15.7 +13. 5 83 1,972 +30. 3 744 +8. 1 

PD codasecsbsavesuih 129, 332 +25. 5 +51.9 13,225 | 38,752 +7.7 14, 899 +56. 0 

Pc cinnaukcancecnason 2, 788 +5.6 —20.8 471 | ~+9.8 412 +44. 1 

he Ee ee 18, 200 +6.3 —3.7 1, 291 5,382; +46 633 —42.7 

We cnsanessscunaas 33, 548 +3.3 —5.9 5, 410 9, 205 +12.7 3, 831 +18. 2 














1 Computed only for States reporting 50 or more nonwhite placements in both months. 
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: Table 6.—Raslroad unemployment insurance: Number of certifications, average payment. 
Railr oad and average number of compensable days, benefit year 1944-45, by month ' : 
Unemployment oi 2 PGTauay erst 
yer Allcertiteations —_|Paeptofcertfeations with spec 


Insurance and 
Employment Service * 


In August unemployment insurance 
operations increased somewhat and 
the employment service set new rec- 
ords. For the first time since the ini- 
tial tabulations of unfilled openings 
last December, the number of unfilled 
openings on active orders fell below 
100,000. 


Employment Service 


Placements were more numerous in 
August than in July in all but two 
regions. More referrals were made 
and more placements were verified 
than in any other month of employ- 
ment service operations. Besides fur- 
nishing replacements for students, 
farm workers, and others leaving rail- 
road jobs, the high level of placements 
contributed to an employment in- 
crease of 5,900 on class I railroads be- 
tween mid-July and mid-August. 


During the month a national pri- 
ority rating was granted to two west- 
ern railroads on whose lines serious 
labor shortages threatened to disrupt 
freight movements; emergency orders 
accordingly were placed in national 
clearance. Servicemen and farm 
workers were sought for temporary 
work, particularly for track mainte- 
nance and for handling the increase 
in less-than-carload freight diverted 
to the railroads because of a strike in 


*Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Re- 
search and Statistics, Social Security 
Board. 


Table 5.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Placements, 

















—_— . : P | | Aver- | 
Type of certification and period | Aver- | Aver- age 
| Num-/| age | age | com- Total 14 8-13 5-7 
| ber pay- | daily | pensa- | days days days 
| | ment | benefit; ble | | 
| days? 
Certifications for first registration 
rio’: } | 
Re a 219 | $21. 28 $3.31 | 6.44 } 100.0; 82.2 17.8 
oe eT Ge sci tabialinabeihiles 498 | 20.76) 3.34| 621) 100.0] 73.9 26. 1 
Certifications for subsequent registra- | | | | } 
tion periods: } 
SN cated stinecdidasencssage 7| 25.46| 2.62 |} 71] 100.0} 71.4] 28.6 0.0 
BE ie a nceuscee 859 | 30.11/ 3.31| 9.10 | 100.0| 76.6] 19.3 4.1 
| | | | 
1 Data cover only certifications for unemployment ? Benefits are payable for each day of unemploy- 


in the current benefit year. All data are based on a 


complete tabulation. 
, 


the trucking industry. Plans for re- 
taining students for part-time or 
week-end work during the school year 
were made. A training school for 
Pullman conductors in Washington, 
D. C., was inaugurated and the block 
operators’ school in Huntington, 
W. Va., was approved by the Veterans 
Rehabilitation Service for the train- 
ing of veterans. 

About 5,700 Mexican nationals en- 
tered the United States in August and 
were placed with 22 employers, includ- 
ing a new participant in the program. 
At the end of the month, about 36,000 
were in service with 30 employers. 


Unemployment Insurance Opera- 
tions 


Although lower than a year ago, 
unemployment insurance activities in 
August increased over the 3 preceding 
months. Fewer unemployed workers 
filed applications for certificate of 
benefit rights than in July, the first 
month of the new benefit year, but 
the number of claims' and payments 
rose substantially. About $36,700 in 


ment in excess of 7 for first registration period and in 
excess of 4 for subsequent registration periods. 


benefits was disbursed, almost double 
the July amount. 

Claims receipts were one-third 
larger than in the preceding month. 
More than half came from the At- 
lanta, New York, and Chicago regions. 
The increase was greatest in the At- 
lanta region, where some temporary 
traffic declines occurred. Because of 
the payment in August of a substan- 
tial number of initial claims received 
in July, the number of benefit pay- 
ments rose more sharply than the 
number of claims. About 35 percent 
of the payments went to unemployed 
trainmen and enginemen. 

Although the average daily benefit 
rate for initial registration periods in 
the current benefit year was slightly 
higher, a decline in the average num- 
ber of compensable days reduced the 
average payment to $20.76. On the 
other hand, payments for subsequent 
periods averaged more than $30 for 
the first time. 

New benefit accounts were opened 
during the month for 515 workers, 

‘bringing the total for the current 
benefit year to 850. 


plications for certificate of benefit rights received, claims received, and 
benefit payments certified, by specified period, 1943-45 



































1944-45 | 1943-44 
Period Benefit payments ? | : | Benefit payments ? 
1 P lica- Applica- OLE 
P s —_— Claims Placements rae 1 | Claims 
Number Amount Number Amount 
Pin cnccncadcneacesuoce 182, 011 1, 426 3, 143 2, 145 $56, 551 65, 366 1,721 4, 040 2, 778 $69, 465 
Se ee ee ae ee 84, 855 854 1, 330 | 772 | 19, 872 | 29, 276 1, 024 2, 034 | 1, 213 29, 123 
anntbphinditintiniecnetnnaimede 97, 156 572 1, 813 | 1, 373 | 36, 680 36, 090 697 2, 006 | 1, 565 | 40, 342 
| | | | 








1 Includes applications for current and preceding benefit years. 


2 Net figures adjusted for underpayments and recovery of overpayments. 


Amounts are rounded to the nearest dollar and may not add up to totals shown. 
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The downward trend in applications 


Old -A ‘4 é and Su YUL VOrs I NSU VAN C ‘4 for accounts which started in the-third 


quarter of 1943 continued through the 


4 while lump-sum death payments to- second quarter of 1944, when 1.4 mil- 

ae as Social taled nearly $2 million. lion accounts—35 percent fewer than 
ecurit ct Appin: ton a in the comparable quarter of 1943— 
y = as sf — Numbers, were established. The 49-percent in- 

pril-June crease from the first to the second 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 

ments Certified, August 1944 At the end of June, a cumulative quarter of this year was in accord 

total of 78.2 million social security ac- with the usual seasonal pattern. 

At the end of August, 1,036,000 per- counts had been established, and an Male applicants in April-June con- 
sons were entitled to receive monthly —_ estimated 71.3 million living persons, stituted 40 percent of the total. In 
benefits totaling nearly $19 million a oy 67 percent of the estimated popu- terms of absolute numbers male ap- 
month (table 1). lation aged 14 and over, held account _plicants were 34 percent less than in 

The total number of monthly bene- nymbers. the second quarter of 1943 and female 
fits awarded in August was larger than 
in any other month since 1940. More ‘Table 2.—Number of applicants for account numbers, by year, 1941-43, and first and 





























child’s and widow’s current benefits second quarters 1944, and estimated number of account-number holders at end of each 
were awarded than in any earlier period 
month, while more widow’s benefits — | 
were awarded than in any month ex- Appli Estimated number of living account-number 
Applicants for account holders 14 ¥ 4 
cept March and May 1944. The num- numbers | Be > Ake he A Ad Fg 
ber of parent’s benefits did not change ies — 
significantly from the number — cei st ediaaetill | Percent of estimated popu- 
, ation ears an 
awarded in earlier months. during total as of} Number year over 
A e peri end of period | | 
During August, 18,600 lump-sum | Total | Male | Female 
death payments under the 1939 | 
amendments were awarded, exceed- = 1941.____._--......-....--------- 6, 677,584 | 60,902,991 | 56, 000, 000 54.0 72.0 36.0 
" RES“ Ef 4 eee S 7, 637, 416 68, 540, 407 63, 000, 000 60. 2 77.4 43.2 
ing any previous month’s total by 1943 basac Siasshdiada 7, 415, 204 75, oes, 7oL 69, 400, 000 65.7 80.7 50.8 
- anuary-March{1944_.__.......- 5 76, '0, 100, 000 66. 2 81.0 61.5 
more than 1,000. Only 32 lump-sum April-June 1944. ................ 1, 370, 667 78, 246, 069 71, 300, 000 67.1 5 52.8 
death payments under the 1935 act | 
were awarded, the smallest monthly 1 Excludes applicants whose sex and/or race is of! Population M4 years of age and over estimated by 
um unknown. . 8. Bureau of the Census; includes Alaska and 
n ber ever paid. 2 Estimated by adjusting the cumulative total of Hawaii. 


Monthly benefit payments certified accounts established for duplications as well as for 
deaths; includes Alaska and Hawaii. Data subject 


during August totaled $16.8 million, 6 revision. 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force ' in each payment status,’ — effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 
ugust 1944 


[Current month’s data corrected to Sept. 14, 1944] 












































| | 
| Total | Primary | Wife’s | Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Status of benefit and action | | l | 
Num- | Num- | Num- Num- Num-} Num- | Num- 
ber Amount ber Amount | ber Amount ber | Amount ber Amount | ber Amount ber Amount 
| | | | | | | | | } 

In force as of July 31, 1944........... 1, 015, 582 $18, 585, 893/424, 775 $9, 977, 847/123, 704 $1, 544, 975/200, 896 $3, 610, 400/59, 686) $1, 208, 310/110, 479 | $2, 189, 783) 4, 542) $59, 568 
Current-payment status. ---_- ~~22|'" 857; 991| 15, 599, 457/346, 011| 8, 183, 739|105, 007| 1, 323, 480/262, 606| 3, 239, 890/58, 637| 1, 181, $42| 81, 268) 1,611, 945) 4,462) 58, 552 
Deferred-payment Status__......__| 4, 217) 77, 450) _ 2, 492) 52, 961) 486 5, 678) 7,599) 168 76 | 7,373) 6 75 
Conditional-payment status......| 153,374) 2,908, 986] 76,272) 1,741,147) 18, 211 215, 808) 29,148 362,911) 881 17, 706) 28,788; 570,475 74 941 

Suspended................ -_--| 180,224) 2, 428, 049) 67, 570| 1, 499, 162) 15,432) 177,602) 24,860] 308,655) 558} 10, 921| 21, 738| 430,883; 66 826 
I iiintiiabtimnetbuwstibnes | 23,150) 480,937) 8,702) 241,985) 2,779 38, 206; 4, 288) 54,256, 323 6, 783} 7,050) 139, 59 8 115 

Actions during August 1944: | | | 
Benefits awarded .__..........-.... 28, 033) 513, 555; 9, 239,501 3, 664 46, 742! 8,681; 109,277) 2, 135} 42, 715} 3, 712) 73,872; 11 1,448 
Entitlements terminated ?----.- 7, 766 137,959} 2, 267 54,648; 1,098 13, 745) 2, 681) 34,989; 212) 4, 107} 1 476| 30, 063 32 
Net adjustments 4..........---__.. 86 2,436, —16 — 103} 0} 17) 77| 1, 602) 0! 8) 25| 907/ 0 5 

In force as of Aug. 31, 1944.__.. ‘ 18, 963, 925 432, 222 10, 162, 597 126, 270) 1, 577, 989.298, 473} 3, 686, 290 61, 609) 1, 241, 926) 112, 740) 2; 234, 509! 4, 621 60, 614 
Current-payment status ----.. win ‘4, 467) 15, 912, 332 352, 386/ 8, 343, 643 107, 171! 1,351, 573 266, 840! 3, 291, 080,60, 519) 1, 219,721) 83,009) 1,646,700) 4,542) 59,615 
Deferred-payment status } * 78, 467| 2, 527 54, 079 486) 5, 862: 619) 7,269) 169) 3, 724 430 7, 457| 6 76 
Conditional-payment status. ._.- 157, 231) 2,973, 126) 77,309) 1,764,875) 18,613) 220, 554) 31, 014) 387, 941 921) 18, 481) 29, 301 580, 352) 73 923 

Suspended..-........ Ses ate | 188, 562) 2, 483, 585 68, 508| 1, 522, 428) 15, 780| 181, 642) 26, 465, 330, 180| 586] 11, 459| 22,069) | 437,081| 64! 795 

et nnciditinaamanmnedn’ 23, 669) 489, = 8,711 242,447) 2, = 38, 912, 4, 549) 57, 761 335 7, = 7, 232 143, 271) 9 128 

Payments certified in August §_.....|........./#18, 752, 286) ......- 6, 712, 179)... .200 | 1, 417, O74! Be ence 8, 515, 305) ...._- | 1,257, 983) ..-.._- | 1, 817, 519|___._. | 63, 983 
| | ! | | 

1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes 3 Bencfits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to benefits 

in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 

3), cumulative from January 1940. 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 

B 5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 


tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. enefit in 

deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit 6 Includes $1,966,385 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 

in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 

if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $1,265 paid 

otherwise it is a frozen benefit. pam gm penne) under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 
prior anuary 4 
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28 
Table 3.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and age group, April—June 1944 ' 
abst achdnteicbaraiet : Ba A Ne > “Ad 
| Total Male Fema. 
Age group range deel hi ee 
| Total White ? Negro Total White 2 Negro Total 9 White 2 Negro 
lll ciransccudieonttaniaive tins anveeuietinteeted 1, 370, 667"| 1, 167, 371 | 203,206 | - 545,706 | 484,307} 61,489 | 824,871 | 683, 064 141, 807 
| sa’ 4 | alli | -—? 
| | 
150, 625 | 130, 347 | 20, 278 105,221 | 90, 810 14, 411 45, 404 39, 537 5, 867 
707, 486 626, 474 81,012 | 303,199 | 272,821 | 30,378 404,287 | 353, 653 50, 634 
98,705 | 68, 938 29,767 | 19,570} 16,077 3.493 | 79, 135 52, 861 26, 274 
64,598 | 45,246 19,352 | 10, 973 | 8, 938 | 2,035| 53,625} 36,308 17,317 
64, 081 48, 720 15,361} 11,379 9, 611 1,768} 52,702 | 39, 109 13, 593 
62, 571 50, 178 12,393 | 12, 613 11, 030 1,683 | 49,958 | 39, 148 | 10, 810 
| | | 
54,043 | 44, 914 9,129} 13,006 11, 475 | 1,621 | 40,947} 33, 439 7, 508 
46, 754 40, 747 6,007} 13,320 11, 860 | 1,460| 33,434 | 28, 887 | 4, 547 
40, 378 | 36, 457 3, 921 13, 494 12, 139 | 1,355| 26,884| 24,318 2, 566 
32,198 | 29, 597 2, 601 12, 583 11, 473 1,110} = 19, 615 | 18, 124 1, 491 
22,889} 21,351 1, 538 11, 332 10, 509 | 823} 11, 557 10, 842 715 
ES aD Rene ere ee oa 14,467 | 13, 400 1, 067 9, 374 | 8, 625 | 749 | 5, 093 4,775 | 318 
Lo MADER OO LAS RE ete 11, 729 | 10, 961 768 9, 572 8, 914 | 658 2, 157 2, 047 110 
| | 
PE iacennscnsvaneyunvugrenisbiaihnsiantdinints 143 | 41 | 25 | 45 | 73 16 57 














1 Excludes 2,7 


applicants 36 percent less. The num- 
ber of Negro applicants declined only 
26 percent for the same period. Ne- 
groes comprised almost 15 percent of 
all applicants in the second quarter 
of 1944, the highest proportion on rec- 
ord for a second quarter. 


Family Benefits in Force, December 
31, 1943 


At the end of 1943, monthly benefits 
were in force for one or more individ- 
uals in 561,600 different families. 
The total monthly amount in force 
was $16.1 million, and the average 
family benefit was $28.70, ranging 
from $12.30 for a family group in 
which only one child was entitled to a 
survivor benefit to $50.50 for a family 
of a widow and three or more children, 
all entitled to monthly benefits. 

The information on family benefits, 
presented in the But.ettn for the first 
time in table 5, is derived from a 
special tabulation of a 20-percent 
family benefit sample. Although the 
inflation of the sample data is con- 
trolled by accurate data on individual 
beneficiaries, some of the inflated fig- 
ures are subject to a margin of error. 
Therefore, the numbers of families 
and beneficiaries are shown only to 
the nearest hundred, benefit totals 
to the nearest thousand dollars, and 
average benefits to the nearest ten 
cents.’ The information relates to all 
benefits in force, including those in 


conditional and deferred as well as in 
current-payment status. 

The group of families representing 
an aged worker or such a worker and 


‘09 applicants whose sex and/or race is 


unknown. 


2 Vihessnaiile all races other than a 


Table 4.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and age, 


April-June, 1944 and 1943 











} Total Male Female 
Age April-June Per- April-June Per- Amer? -June Per- 
| a 5 ae An cee ae __| cent- 
|} age | } | age age 
|} 1044 1943 | saad BE 1944 1943 change 1944 1943 (change 





Under 20, total. 





| 
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| 888, 111 ht, 229, 260 | ~20.2 | 408, 420 601, 995 | —32.2 | 449, 691 627, 274 | —28.3 

















Under 18, total.....- 722, 150 | 988, 127 | —26.9 "876, 7! 796 6 | 5 539, 726 | “30.2 "345, 354 “448, 401 | —23.0 
Saeee Piinaenweedoncumes 49,638 | 51,584 | —3.8| 39,983 43,863 | —8.8| 9,655 | ,7,721 | +25.0 
REET POR REE 100, 987 | 103, 132 —2.1 65,238 | 72,287| —9.8| 35,749'| 30,845 | +15.9 
15 ethan Mihir os ice ie alae AE. 165,976 | 212,158 | —21.8 | 92,449 | 128,288 | —27.9 | 73,527 | 83,870 | —12.3 
itnnapeatbosdbanseteah 238, 714 9,192 | —31.6 | 112, 386 | 176,400 | —36.3 | 126,328 | 172,792 | —26.9 
17 166,835 | 272,061 | —38.7 | 66,740 | 118,888 | —43.9 | 100,095 | 153, 173 —34.7 
Ee aes. 90,438 | 164,305 | —45.0 23,153 | 48,798 | —52.6 | 67,285 | 115,507 | —41.7 
Ti cisemminnnebanbidaunied 45, 523 76, 837 | —40.8 8,471 | 13,471 | —37.1 | 37,052 | 63,366 | —41.5 
| 








one or more dependents entitled to 
benefits constituted 67.5 percent of all 
families and received 64 percent of the 
total monthly benefits. They ac- 
counted for only 57 percent of the in- 
dividual beneficiaries, however; at the 
end of 1942, the proportion had been 
about 60 percent. The increase in the 
relative numbers of survivor bene- 
ficiaries has been somewhat accel- 
erated by the favorable employment 
opportunities of the war years, which 
have kept aged workers in the labor 
market after they were eligible for 
benefits and slowed the rate of retire- 
ment that could otherwise have been 
expected. 

Among the families which included 
a retired wage earner, the smallest 
family benefit went to the female 
primary beneficiary with no eligible 
dependents; her benefit averaged 
$19.00, in comparison with the $23.60 
average for the male primary bene- 


ficiary only. The highest average 
family benefit for this whole group of 
families representing a retired worker 
with or without dependents entitled 
to benefits was $43.40 for families con- 
sisting of the worker and two or more 
entitled children. 

Among survivor families, the range 
of average family benefits was wider 
than among the families with a re- 
tired wage earner, and both the high- 
est and lowest average family benefits 
were found in this group. The high- 
est was $50.50 for a widow with three 
or more entitled children, and the 
lowest, $12.30 for a single child bene- 
ficiary. The average for one parent 
was only slightly higher—$13.20. 

In relating the average family bene- 
fit to the average primary benefit on 
which the family benefit is computed, 
several factors should be noted. The 
average primary benefit cannot al- 
ways be checked directly from the 
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average family benefit. Although, in 
general, the benefits for a wife, child, 
or dependent parent are half the cor- 
responding primary benefit, and the 
widow’s benefit—both for the widow 
with entitled children in her care and 
for the widow aged 65 or over—equals 
three-fourths of the primary benefit 
amount, the operations of maximum 
and minimum limitations affect the 
amount of the total family benefit. 

Under the benefit formula, the com- 
bined benefits payable on any one 
wage record cannot exceed $85 or 80 
percent of the wage earner’s monthly 
wage, whichever is smaller; in addi- 
tion, there is an over-all limitation 
that the family benefit cannot be 
larger than twice the corresponding 
primary benefit. In cases in which 
the 80-percent maximum operates, as 
it may for families of a widow and 
three or more children, the total fam- 
ily benefit is slightly less than twice 
the deceased wage earners’ primary 
benefit. The operation of the $10 
minimum, in turn, affects the benefit 
payable to one child only, one parent 
only, or a widow only; the benefit may 
be increased to more than half, or 
more than three-fourths, the primary 
benefit. 

While variations in the average pri- 
mary benefit correspond to variations 
in the “average monthly wage,” the 
operation of the benefit formula makes 
it impossible to compute the mean 
wage accurately from the average 
benefit. It may be assumed, however, 
that each dollar of difference in aver- 
age primary benefit among the family 
groups indicates roughly $9 difference 
in average monthly wage, as defined 
in the act. 

Among the families including a re- 
tired worker, the largest average pri- 
mary benefit, $24.80, was found in 
families of a worker and his entitied 
wife. This fact corroborates findings 
already evident from data on new 
awards, namely, that married male 
primary beneficiaries have higher av- 
erage primary benefits, age for age, 
than the nonmarried, i. e., single, 
widowed, or divorced men; also that, 
age for age, the average primary bene- 
fit of the married primary bene- 
ficiary with a wife aged 65 or over is 
greater than that for one with a wife 
under age 65. The smallest average 
primary benefit for the total group of 
primary-dependent families was that 


Table 5.—Monthly benefits in force for family groups, as of December 31, 1943 


[Estimated from a 20-percent sample, corrected to Sept. 14, 1944] 






































Number of | Total 
— rec- umes of family Worker’s Average 
a ; ¢ = ; cords—i.e., | beneficiar- average family 
Family classifications of entitled beneficiaries number of ies (in en dea rimary benefit 
families (in | thousands) oy benefit t 
| thousands) | sands) 
| | | 
acetone betnsoadiiscatctuuien dsiaestoncinedhdeaeiee 561.6 885.4 | $16, 143 $24. 40 $28. 70 
Retired worker families: 
Sh a eee | 210.0 210.0 4, 949 23. 60 23. 60 
Female primary only.....-....--....------ 50. 2 50. 2 952 19. 00 | 19. 00 
PU SH MD, ch anndionenecihnnmnnaeone 109. 2 218.5 4, 063 24, 80 37. 20 
Primary and 1 child_........ 7 ae 6.4 12.8 221 22. 90 34. 40 
Primary and 2 or more children 3.3 10.0 143 21. 70 43. 40 
Primary, wife, and children. -__........... me 3 6 () (2) 
Survivor families: 
Widow (aged 65 or over) only_............- 46.8 46.8 944 26. 80 20. 20 
PR GED © GUINEA. chendedédvonnsucecasun 49.9 99.8 1,711 27. 40 34. 30 
Widow and 2 children_.__......-..-..----- 28.6 85.8 1, 344 26. 90 47.00 
Widow and 3 or more children. _._.....__-- 16.8 68.5 846 25. 40 50. 50 
1 child re srittebbatainaeet 16.8 16.8 207 21. 80 12. 30 
re EEE ST ET EE PET SEE 6.9 13.8 159 23. 10 23.10 
IS adedbinuynescatmigghtnimcmetaes 4.1 12.3 139 22. 90 34. 30 
OE See CE, cc accnctdccaessanakennes 8.8 35.8 407 23. 20 46.10 
hele caik cihecitinnditbedertamicerededbaeee 3.4 3.4 45 | 24. 50 13. 20 
EST eter asd alienate tei 8 6 7 | () (@) 
} | 














! For survivor benefits, represents amount on 
which such benefits are based. 


for retired wage earners with two or 
more children, $21.70. 

The highest average primary bene- 
fit on which any of the family bene- 
fits was based was found among sur- 
vivor families; it was $27.40, for fam- 
ilies of a widow and one child. The 
average family benefit for a widow and 
two children was based on a somewhat 
smaller primury benefit, $26.90, and 
for a widow and three or more chil- 
dren, it was still smaller, $25.40. This 
variation is attributable to the fact 
that lower-income families are likely 
to have more children; moreover, the 
average age at death for workers sur- 
vived by several children under age 
18 is somewhat lower than the average 
age of a worker with only one minor 
child. The latter worker often was 
old enough to have had other children 
over age 18 by the time he died; and 
he presumably had higher average 
wages than the younger worker. Of 
the 250,700 child’s benefits in force at 
the end of 1943, all but 13,200 were 
in force for children whose fathers 
had died; only about 5 percent repre- 
sented children of retired workers. 

Survivor benefits are generally based 
on higher average primary benefits 
than the average for primary bene- 
ficiaries themselves. In the early 
years of the system and particularly 
during these war years, workers who 
have filed for retirement benefits are 
generally those whose employment 


2? No average shown because based upon too few 
cascs. 

has been irregular—often because of 
poor health; their average monthly 
benefit is therefore moderately low. 
The survivor benefits, on the other 
hand, constitute a more representa- 
tive cross-section of insured workers 
generally. Practically all the de- 
ceased workers on whose wage records 
these benefits are based were men,’ 
and a large proportion of them were 
in their period of highest earnings. 
The average for this group would be 
higher except for the presence among 
them of workers who were only cur- 
rently insured at the time of their 
death. Because of the lower eligibility 
requirements for currently than for 
fully insured status, the currently in- 
sured workers had had relatively brief 
covered employment and their aver- 
age primary benefit was less than 60 
percent of the average for the fully 
insured workers. 

Beginning with the November issue, 
the BuLLetin will carry monthly esti- 
mates of average family benefits in 
force. Analyses will also be carried 
from time to time as material on fam- 
ily benefits becomes available from 
other tabulations. 





1Most of the payments based on the 
Wage records of deceased women workers 
have been lump-sum payments—less than 
10 percent were in the form of monthly 
benefits. 
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Social Security 





Under the Railroad 
Retirement Act® 


Retirement activity in August was 
at a relatively high level. Benefit 
payments certified to the Treasury 
reached a record high. The number 
of new applications for employee an- 
nuities was the largest since April 
1941, and the number of employee an- 
nuity certifications was the largest 
since February of this year. The 
number of lump-sum death benefits 
certified was the highest in more than 
5 years. 

Benefit payments in August totaled 
$11.7 million with 83 percent going to 
employee annuitants, 10 percent to 





* Prepared by the Office of Director of 
Research, Railroad Retirement Board, in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Socia! Security Board. 


former carrier pensioners, and 7 per- 
cent to survivors (table 6). Almost 92 
percent of the total was in the form 
of regular monthly checks payable on 
the 165,000 benefits in force at the end 
of the month. The balance consisted 
of retroactive payments on benefits 
newly certified or recertified during 
the month less cancelations and re- 
funds of payments made in previous 
months. 

Employee annuities —Applications 
for employee annuities totaled 1,970, 
almost 300 more than the average for 
the first 7 months of 1944. The num- 
ber of certifications increased to 
1,504—76 more than the average of 
1,428 for January-July. For the first 
7 months of the year terminations by 
death averaged 944 but dropped to 786 
in August in accordance with the 
usual seasonal decline. At the end of 
the month 140,300 annuitants were on 


the rolls, receiving an average of 
$66.62 a month. 

Pensions—No new pensions were 
certified during the month, and 195 
were terminated by death. The num- 
ber in force on August 31 was 20,400 
with an average monthly pension of 
$59.21. 

Survivor payments.— About 1,700 
lump-sum death benefits were certi- 
fied in August at an average amount 
of $381.61. Only 45 of the benefits 
were payable on the death of an an- 
nuitant; the rest were payable on the 
death of employees in active service, 
or former employees who had left the 
industry but had not yet entered the 
annuity rolls. 

Twenty-three survivor annuities 
and 50 death-benefit annuities were 
certified. At the end of the month, 
3,709 of the former were in force at an 
average monthly rate of $31.90, and 
556 of the latter, at $36.17. 


Table 6.—Railroad retirement: Annuities and pensions in force and net benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
by class of benefit, August 1944 ' 





| Pensions to former | Death-benefit 























| Total Employee annuities | carrier pensioners | Survivor annuities | annuities # 
Period and action ce Teena. Ae enaresaniilain 
Number Amount | Number; Ameunt | Number! Amount | Number) Amount | Number Amount 
| | } 
In force July 31, 1944__ _- Ata 164, 442 ($10, 652, 196 139, 547 $9, 292,582 | 20,637 | $1, 221, 701 | 3, 697 | $117, 809 561 $20, 102 
During August 1944: | | | | | | } 
Initial certifications. --. : 1,577 | 105, 507 1, 504 102, 947 0 0 23 | 745 | 50 1,814 
Terminations by death (deduct). -.-_,--.-- 1, 047 | 66, 355 786 53, 059 195 | 11, 262 11 | 225 | 55 1, 808 
In force as of Aug. 31, 1944 . | 164,976 | 10, 693, 336 140, 262 | 9, 344, 090 20,449 | 1,210,819 | 3,709 | 118,317 556 20, 109 
Total payments (net) - -- Ms re GOS aoe --------|3 11,651,499 | --- =| 9, 640, 665 |.........-| 1,202,190 |....._____] 120, 237 27, 348 
| 
| 
1 For definitions of classes of benefit, see the Bulletin, October 1942, p. 25. basis ended on approximately the 20th, terminations are reported through the 
Data for initial certifications are for period in which payment was certified, not 14th-27th, and total payments are on calendar-month basis. Cents omitted 
for period in which it began to accrue. Data for terminations by death are for 2In a few cases, payments are made to more than | survivor on account of 
period in which notice of death was received, not for period in which beneficiary death of 1 individual; such payments are counted as single items. Terminations 
died. In-force data represent certifications less terminations by death; they are include those by death and by expiration of 12-month period for which death- 


adjusted for recertifications, reinstatements, and terminations for reasons other 
than death (suspension, return to service, recovery from disability, commutation 


to a lump-sum payment). Certifications are reported on an accounting-month 


benefit annuities are payable; nearly all terminations are of latter type. 
3 Includes $661,056 for lump-sum death benefits. 





(Continued from page 15) 
The conferees were instructed to re- 
turn to the Senate-House conference 
and stand steadfast against the two 
provisions. 

During that conference, the House 
conferees agreed to the reinsertion of 
title III, retraining and reemployment, 
which the House had previously de- 
leted from the Senate bill. On the 


other provisions, however, the con- 
ferees remained deadlocked. Finally, 
on September 19, the Senate conferees 
reported out the conference report, 
declaring “The House having voted to 
insist upon its disagreement, we were 
confronted with two alternatives—to 


accept the provisions of the bill upon 
which there was agreement, or have 
no bill at all... Feeling that it is 
vital that titles I and II be enacted 
and that the other titles are very de- 
sirable, we reluctantly receded from 
the Senate position. We deplore the 
fact that it was not possible, in this 
bill, to care for these two highly de- 
sirable steps in the program for hu- 
man demobilization but call attention 
to the fact that the way is still open 
to enact these two provisions by sep- 
arate legislation.” The Senate agreed 
to the report that same day. 

The following day, the conference 
report was submitted to the House. 


In reply to a question, Representative 
Doughton reiterated a previous state- 
ment “that in view of the limited time 
at the disposal of the Committee, and 
in view also of the honest difference 
of opinion of some Members of the 
House,” it would be his purpose “at 
the first practical time to call the 
Committee together to consider fur- 
ther these two questions in dispute, 
one with respect to transportation and 
travel pay and the other with respect 
to unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees.” The conference 
report was accepted by the House on 
September 20 and became law Oc- 
tober 3. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income 
Payments 


Income payments to individuals in 
August amounted to $13.1 billion, 1.0 
percent above July payments and 9 
percent above those in August 1943. 
Social insurance and related pay- 
ments accounted for 1.3 percent of the 
total. 

Compensation of employees, which 
reached $9.3 billion, was 0.8 percent 
more than in July and 9 percent above 
the amount a year earlier. Entrepre- 
neurial income, net rents, and royal- 
ties rose 1.7 percent to $2.4 billion; 
although these payments were slightly 
higher than in August 1243, they were 
below the level maintained during the 
first half of 1944. Dividends and in- 
terest payments of $943 million were 
11 percent above such payments a 
year earlier. 

Government allowances to depend- 
ents of members of the armed forces 
continued to rise, though at a slower 
rate, and in August made up 1.8 per- 
cent of total income payments. The 
$231 million expended was 3 percent 
more than in July and about 2% times 
the allowances paid in August last 
year. (Payments under the emer- 
gency maternity and infant care pro- 
gram, formerly included with military 
allowances, are now excluded from the 
monthly series but will be reported in 
the BuLLETIN from time to time.) 

Social insurance and related pay- 
ments totaled $175 million, an in- 
crease of 2.3 percent from the July 
figure and of 25 percent from that in 
August 1943. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Payments: in August under the se- 
lected social insurance and related 
programs shown in table 2 amounted 
to $99 million, 2.8 percent more than 
in July and 32 percent more than in 
August 1943. The programs included 
in the monthly series, which has been 
revised to include Rhode Island sick- 
ness compensation and to exclude re- 
funds to employees leaving the Fed- 
eral civil service, represented 57 per- 





cent of all social insurance and related 
payments as estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Benefits under the State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws rose to $4.8 
million, 11 percent above July pay- 
ments and 7 percent less than in Au- 
gust of last year. Railroad unemploy- 
ment benefits of $38,000 were almost 
double payments in July and 11 per- 
cent below those in August 1943. 

Unemployment benefits formed 4.9 
percent of the total this month as 
compared with 7.0 percent last Au- 
gust. Rhode Island sickness compen- 
sation, discussed in more detail below, 
made up 0.5 percent of all payments 
in August of both years. Monthly re- 
tirement or disability benefits and 
payments to survivors, 69.5 and 23.0 
percent, respectively, of the total in 
August 1943, accounted for 71.2 and 
23.4 percent of this August’s total. 

Payments under the programs 


which pay retirement, disability, and 
survivor benefits have increased dur- 
ing the past year at very different 
rates, with the result that the propor- 
tion of all payments accounted for by 
each program has shifted noticeably 
since last August. Of the total of $99 
million this month, 56.7 percent was 
paid under the veterans’ program, 
18.9 percent under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, 11.7 percent under 
the railroad retirement program, and 
7.3 percent under the civil-service 
program. A year earlier, when total 
payments amounted to $75 million, 
veterans’ payments comprised a 
smaller proportion (49.3 percent) , old- 
age and survivors insurance, approxi- 
mately the same (19.4 percent), and 
the railroad and civil-service retire- 
ment programs, higher proportions 
(14.9 and 8.9 percent, respectively). 

Pensions and compensation paid in 
August to living veterans were 57 per- 
cent above the level a year earlier. 
The upswing results from increased 
rates of compensation, cffective in 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-44 ' 


[In millions; data corrected to Oct. 7, 1944] 























| Entre- | Public aid Sanial j 
biciiialaleiaiin dasa Compensa Preneurial) yiyj- |—_—— ‘oes | Maen 
meek + Total? tion of em-| 1 ot rents ends and) Js | andre- | allow- 
| pleyees3 fee meee interest | Work re-| Direct (lated pay-| ances? 
| wae ie lief 4 relief § | ments § | 
| _ | 
ee — | — 
| 
SNe ee $68,024 | $40,027 | $13,003 | $9, 785 | $2, 155 | $672 oe pe 
1067. .....-............| 7Reee| 440001 14108 9, 891 1, 639 | 836 OM atic. 
1938................---| 66,135 | 40,845 | 12,369 8, 233 2,004 | 1,008 hg hese eae 
1939... 2222222.22.....| 70,793 | 43,870 | 13,441} 8, 891 1, 870 Lo] £664. 
1940 76,210 | 48,218 | 14,313] 9,175 1,577| 1,098 aS 
1941_ 92,710 | 60,262| 18,599/ 9,761; 1,213| 1112 97" G renee" 
SOME). cives exe 116,652 | 79,642 | 23,933} 9,441 | 586} 1,060| 1,844 $136 
Rear 142,224 | 100,730 | 27,699 10,070 | 58 | 938 | 1,703 1, 020 
1943 
PS Ree 12, 045 8,539 | 2,348], 851 | 0 77 | 140 | 89 
September-.---.-...---- 12, 044 | 8, 598 | 2, 274 857 | 0 78 | 141 | 95 
OOM. 5 5 snncniion nse 12,177| 8,691 2, 301 864 | 0 78 | 143 | 100 
November...._._-. 12,358 | 8,809 2, 346 870 | 0 | 78 | 143 | 112 
December 12,475 | 8,900) 2,337 | 878 | 0 | 79 | 147 | 134 
| | 

12, 672 9,003 | 2,402 885 | 0 79 149 153 

12,934} 9, 168 2, 474 892 | 0 79 156 165 

12,887 | 9, 104 2, 456 | 900 | 0 | 79 159 188 

12,840] 9,074] 2,421 | 908 | 0} 78 161 198 

12,997| 9,096| 2,452 917 | 0 | 78 166 | 218 

13,010) § 9170) 2,457 926 | 0 | 78 165 | 222 

12, 999 9, 234 2, 356 935 | 0 78 171 | 224 

Pe, ee 13,131 | 9,307 | 2, 396 | 943 | 0 73 | 175 | 231 





1 Compensation of emplcyees; eeesiciieial 
income, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; for totals for years 1936- 
42 see October 1943 Bulletin; August payments were 
$1 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and related 
programs. Includes industrial pensions, payments to 
the armed forces, and beginning February 1944, 
mustering-out pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. Excludes earnings of persons employed 
on other Federal agency projects financed from 
emergency funds; such earnings are included in 
compensation of employees. 


+ Payments to recipients under 3 i dle itil 
assistance programs-and general assistance, value of 
food stamps issued by Food Distribution ‘Adminis- 
tration under food stamp plan, and subsistence 
payments certified by Farm Security Administration. 

6 Payments under programs of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, railroad retirement, Federal, 
State, and local retirement, veterans’ pensions, work- 
men’s compensation, State unemployment compen- 
sation, and railroad unemployment insurance. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Burean 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Social Security 





June 1944, and from the addition of 
beneficiaries to the rolls; the number 


of veterans receiving payments this 
August was 36 percent above that a 


year ago. Similarly a 10-percent in- 
crease from last August in the number 


Table 2.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-44 


{In thousands; data corrected to Oct. 4, 1944] 





Retirement, disability, and survivor programs 


Unemployment insur- 
ance programs 











Monthly astpomens 2 and disabil- | 


Survivor benefits | 








































































































| 
| ity benefits ! | 
| <7 State Rail- 
Calendar year Total ne unem-| road 
and month | Civil Monthly Lump-sum sick- | ploy- | Unem- 
| n q Div = 5 a . ment ploy- 
Total | social | Serv- Votes. - | " | od Total | ‘com- | ment 
| Secu- | ice jans A ; Bil- | yoptor. : ail- | Civil E Pf | pensa- | Insur- 
| rity — Com- | minis- _— road | Veter: | ~—_ road ood, bey 4 | ee oe | tion | ance 
| Act? ‘Act 3 mis- | tration’) rity Retire- om rity Retire-} Com- |"ninis- | ' laws © | Act 
| sion 4 ment ment mis- 
} Act® | ‘act tration’| Act Act? | sion ¢ | tration’| 
] | | 
Number of individuals 
1943 - _ — _ angid 
| | | | | | 
August. . vee ew Lee ree ee 303.9 | 157.1) 75.1) 627.0 / 3124] 41) 313.9 | 12] 13 COT -BOd: 88) a..:- 88. 8 0.7 
September... eee MAE oy 75. 5 629.1 | 321.5) 41 315.6 10.2 | 1.3 | 1.0 | 3.5 | i) =e 74.6 wh 
October... ... . baliwacean 401.3 158. 1 | 76.0 | 633.7 | 329.5 4.1 318.4; 10.1 1,2 1.3 | 3.4 | AF tndmuswe 60. 7 .7 
November....-. sister eer * i 158. 6 | 76.6 640. 1 | 336.9 4.1 320.5; 10.2 1.2 | 8 | 3.4 | | Sas 56. 4 re 
PP adsasenlencacadcuanseedéal ee 159. 0 76.8 648.6 | 344.6 4.1 322.7; 10.5) 1,2 | 1.4 | 3.3 aa 64.4 em 
| | | 
1944 | | | | 
j | | | | | | 
_ aT ae, Spann 419.3 158. 9 | 77.5 | oes. 3 | 208.8 4.1 | 323.4/; 11.2 1.0 1.0 | 3.3 4.1 | 84.0 1.3 
February. .---.--- aaa epee 427.9 | 159.2| 77.5| 687.5 | 363.1] 4.2 325.1| 122 1.3 1.0 3.5 ty) | 104.0 | 1.2 
March.......---- Sshaanakane | 436.0} 150.3] 77.9] 7246/3734) 42) 3220) 137) 13] Lo] 40} 46 [22227 1120] 1.3 
} i ER - LE 159.5 | 78.5 759.2 | 382.1 4.2] 329.3 12.3 1.4 1.0 4.1 _. | aaeenRee 83.3 | .8 
aa " aukeakal | 451.0 159. 8 78.7 792.8 | 391.9 4.2 | 332.5 13.4 1.5 1.3 4.5 8.3 |. 87.1 | 5 
Su inemennanene 458. 5 | 159. 9 79.2 | 814.4 | 399.2 4.2; 336.5; 123 1.3 5 4.5 - | aes 77.9 | 4 
July. ...... é 466. 7 160. 2 79.7 833.9 | 403.2 4.3 | 339.0; 11.9 1.4 9 4.4 | ee 65.7 | 3 
August. ... | --| 475.6 160. 7 80. 1 854.7 | 411.1 4.3] 344.1] 142 1.7 1.2 | 4.2 Fi Wasndinae 72. § 6 
‘ | 
Payments 
a aaceall ae neil l Wayig wus. Tre pees 
Re | $458, 896/$458, 765) | $683} $51, 630 $299, 001) vankst | $2) $09,902) .___. es| SEEMS $4,062 $3,395)___.__- 
a | 501, 664) 490, 532) ........ | 40, 001) 53, 694; 299, 660) ..._..- 444; 96,370) $1,278). nail , 401 Sp Geel cosccccs 
Dioneces mite dhitla 969, 600) 575, 814) ateebinatae 96,766; 56,118) 301,277) ......- 1,383, 101,492, 10, 478) $291 4, 604 3, 405 
ea }1, 043, 160) 608, 095) ._._.__- 107, 282! . 331) 307, 512 .---| 1,451) 109,192) 13,896 1, 926 4, 952 Oo 
_, Sere }1, 188, 630) 654,041) $21, ail 114, 166} 62,019) 317, 851| $7,784) 1,448) 105,696| 11, 736 2, 497 5, 810 re 
eS i 085, 489} 726,631) 55, 141| 119,913) 64,933) 320, 561| 25,454; 1,559) 111,799) 13,328 3,421; 6,170 cS te 
1942 --|1, 130, 721| 780, ’ 369| 80, 305) 122, 806} 68, 115) 325, 265) 41,702) 1,603) 111,193) 15, 038 4,114 Ge <4 190........ 
Ss 921, 466) 840, 906; 97, 257) 125, 795 72, 961; 331,350) 57, a 1,704; 116,133) 17, ” 5,560) 7,344) 4, 350} $2, 860 
| | } 
19 | | | | | os panel > 1 
} | | 
BOEIER. 2cecatiocs 75, 146) 69,912 8, 262! 10, 565 6,095, 27,307) 4, 912 148; 9,427; 1,416 470) 565) 342 401| 5, 234 5, 191 43 
September... --. 75, 297 70, 820 8,358) 10, 602 6,180) 27,393) 5, 056! 142 9,845, 1,434 483 644) 339} 345 4,477 4, 433 44 
October.......-. i 75, 292) 71, 702! 8,471} 10,609 6,195) 27,716) 5,174 146; 10, 200) 3, 433} 465) 625) 341) 325 3, 591 3, 546 44 
November......../ 75, 803) 72, 221| 8, 566; 10,615) 6,228) 28, 204 5, 284 142) 10, 244; 1, 442) 437) 419} 329) 310 3, 582 3, 540 42 
December... ...-. 77,856; 73,540) 8,686) 10,643) 6,280) 28,574) 5, 422) 148) 10, 349| 1, 468 445) 902) 334| 289 4, 316 4, 274 42 
| | | | | 
1944 | | | | | | | | 
| 
January--......- 80,074| 74,728} 8,880) 10,637] 6,319] 29,523] 5,568} 141) 10,502) 1, 584 402! 563| 316| 292} 5,346) 5, 271 75 
February -....- 35, 3 79,077; 9,138) 10,685) 6,356) 31,886) 5, 763] 147| 11,638) 1,725 531) 587 345 297| 6,224) 6, 156 67 
aaa 7, 518) , 095 9,313) 10,629 6,402} 32, 897) 5, 944! 145; 10,932) 1,936 487| I8E 406) 319 7, 423 7, 344 79 
i osessdinn 88,121) 82,602 9,439; 10,707 6, 426 35, 303) 6, 035 5} 148; 10,897) 1,721 554) 572| = 13 405) 395; 5,519) 5,471 48 
i innicenibhbond 90,454) 84, 652 9,659; 10,741 6,412) 36, 6, 209) 150} 10,960) 1,867 586| 739 13 445) 595 5, 802} 5,771 31 
June , 299) 85, 049 9,810) 10,712 os 36, 258; 6, 316) 146; 11,457) 1,712 518} 625 13 445) 596; 5, 250 5, 224 26 
July... 96,389) 92,021 9,999; 10,798 536| 41,925) 6, 364) 147; 12,589 1, 656 557) 468 13 435 547 4,368) 4,347 21 
August_ sedsciibbeads 99, 134 04, 288) 10, oan 10, 843 e = 18 42,971) 6, 549) an i 12, 778 1, 968 661) 712; +8 415] 502; 4,846 4, 808 38 
| | | } 
1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement —s under 7 Number of widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans on w yhos e 


Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability payments 
to veterans. 

2 Number and amount of primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children 
of primary beneficiariés. Partly estimated. 

3 Annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month; includes disability benefi- 
ciaries. Payments represent amounts certified, minus cancelations. Widows 
receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or 
more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly 
payments to survivors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor 
elections and 12-month death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reem- 
ployed under National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24,1942. Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but includes also 
payments from Canal Zone retirement and disability fund and Alaska Railroad 
retirement and disability fund administered by Civil Service. Commission. 
Monthly retirement pay ments include accrued annuities to date of death paid 
to survivors. Refunds to employees leaving the service, which were previously 


included in this table, will be summarized twice a year in the Bulletin. 
’ Number of veterans receiving pensions and compensation and amount of 
payments. 
¢ Number and amount of widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s bene- 
Partly estimated. 


fits. 


account payments were made and amount of payments. 

8 Number and amount of survivor payments with respect to deaths of covered 
workers under both the 1935 and 1939 acts, and, for the period January 1937- 
August 1939, payments to covered workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which 
are not survivor payments. 

® Number and amount of payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

10 Number represents average weekly number of benefit recipients. Annual 
amounts under State unemployment compensation laws adjusted for voided 
benefit checks; monthly amounts unedjusted. 

i! Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. 1941, 1942, and 1943 annual amounts 
adjusted for underpayments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures 
unadjusted. 

12 Data represent payments to individuals and exclude cost of administration. 
Payments under the Social Security and Railroad Retirement Acts (including 
retroactive payments) and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act are amounts certified; payments under Civil Service Commission and Veter- 
ans Administration are disbursements minus cancelations; Rhode Island sickness 
compensation and State unemployment insurance payments are checks issued by 
State agencies. Totals are sums of unrounded figures, therefore, may differ slightly 
from sums of rounded figures. 

13 Preliminary estimate. 
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of survivors receiving monthly bene- 
fits under the veterans’ program has 
been accompanied by an increase of 
36 percent in the amount of payments. 
Under the other three programs, how- 
ever, the growth in benefit payments 
has been paralleled by a correspond- 
ing increase in the number of bene- 
ficiaries. Monthly retirement pay- 
ments under the Social Security Act 
were 24 percent above such payments 
a year ago, while survivor benefits 
rose 33 percent. Retirement and dis- 
ability payments under the civil- 
service and railroad retirement pro- 
grams were, respectively, 6.7 and 2.6 
percent higher than in August 1943. 

Almost 1.6 million individuals re- 
ceived monthly retirement or dis- 
ability ‘payments under the four pro- 
grams; 760,000 survivors received 
monthly benefits and 21,000, lump- 
sum payments. The 887,000 monthly 
beneficiaries of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program represent 
552,000 families. The 245,000 bene- 
ficiaries receiving monthly retire- 
ment, disability, or survivor payments 
under the railroad and civil-service 
retirement programs equal approxi- 
mately the number of families re- 
ceiving benefits, since these programs 
do not provide supplementary pay- 
ments for wives and children of re- 
tired or disabled workers and since 
monthly benefits are not paid to more 
than one survivor of a deceased an- 
nuitant. The 1.2 million monthly 
beneficiaries under the veterans’ pro- 
gram represent at least 1.1 million 
families. Unemployment compensa- 
tion was paid to 73,000 persons and 
Rhode Island sickness compensation 
to 7,000. 


Rhode Island Sickness Compensa- 
tion Program 


The Rhode Island sickness insur- 
ance program, under which payments 
have been made since April 1943 (ta- 
ble 2) was established in April 1942 
to provide cash compensation for 
wage loss caused by a worker’s sick- 
ness. The program covers employees 
of all employers subject to the State 
Unemployment Compensation Act and 
is administered by the State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Board. The 
number of workers covered by the 
act in 1943 is estimated at 375,000; in 
March 1944 the number was 251,000. 
A worker becomes eligible for bene- 


Chart 1.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-August 1944} 
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1 Monthly average for each quarter for the period 1929-43; monthly data thereafter. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


fits for each calendar week of unem- 
ployment due to sickness, after a 
waiting period of 1 full calendar week, 
if he has received wages of at least 
$100 during the calendar year imme- 
diately preceding the benefit year, 
which begins April 1. A worker is 
judged to be sick in any week in which 
he is unable to perform any service 
for wages because of his physical or 
mental condition. The Board is au- 
thorized to require any benefit claim- 
ant to submit to a reasonable physical 
examination. 

Benefits are financed by means of 
a 1-percent tax on the employee’s sal- 
ary up to $3,000 in any calendar year. 
Weekly benefits, based on a weighted 
schedule of high-quarter earnings, 
range from $6.75 to $18.00, with maxi- 
mum amounts in any benefit year 
ranging from $34.00 to $364.50, de- 
pending on base-year wages. 

During the first year in which the 
program was in operation (April 
1943-—March 1944) more than 30,000 
persons were estimated to have re- 
ceived payments under the program; 
the number of checks issued averaged 
about 4,500 per week. Benefit pay- 
ments were close to $4 miilion, and 
the average weekly payment was $16. 
During the current benefit year, 
through August, benefit checks aver- 
aged about 7,000 a week, and the 
average weekly benefit was $16.50. 


Payments in August 1944—$502,- 
000—were 25 percent above payments 
in August 1943, while the number of 
weekly beneficiaries was only 21 per- 
cent larger. 


State and Local Government Retire- 
ment Systems 1940-43 + 


Recently completed State estimates 
of total payments, refunds, and contri- 
butions under State and local govern- 
ment retirement systems for 3 fiscal 
years (table 3), together with data 
for which Nation-wide estimates are 
available for each of the 3 years, are 
summarized in the following para- 
graphs. 

Of the 3.2 million State and local 
government employees in January 
1942, 1.5 million or 46 percent were 


1The Bureau of Research and Statistics 
of the Social Security Board cooperated, in 
1942, with the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce, in a mail canvass 
of the operations of State and local gov- 
ernment retirement systems during the 
fiscal year 1940-41. A complete analysis 
of the results of the survey has been pub- 
lished in Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics Report No. 12, and selected data have 
appeared in earlier issues of the Bulletin. 
Subsequently, the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics has utilized published annual 
reports of the larger systems and financial 
statistics collected by field agents of the 
Census Bureau in estimating data for the 
fiscal years ended in 1942 and 1943; some 
of these data are included in the 1942 
and 1943 Social Security Yearbooks. 
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Table 3.—Estimated total payments, refunds, and contributions under State and local government retirement systems, by State, fiscal 


years 1940-41, 1941-42, and 1942-43 ' 


[In thousands ?] 





Payments 








Contributions 












































State Total 3 Refunds of contributions Government Employee 
a <a — 6 —_ que 
l | | 
1940-41 | 1941-42 1942-43 1940-41 | 1941-42 1942-43 1940-41 | 1941-42 1942-43 1940-41 1941-42 1942-43 
eee ea —_ —" | ee - —-— 
Total ..| $165,124 | $183,925 | $202, 069 $18,374 | $26,782 | $33, 251 $157, 281 | $173, 094 | $196,887 | $114,235 | $115, 505 $124, 754 
i ! | 
| 
Alabama. -. 3 i 234 | 245 | 304 11 17 | 23 255 | 669 690 174 177 632 
Arizona. ---- 125 140 | 152 | 2 | 2 | 147 158 169 | 9 9 0 
Arkansas_..- 145 159 | 284 | 30 31 | 79 | 230 | 518 | 649 171 243 456 
California... | 11,451 13,605 | 15,695 1, 489 2, 697 | 3,450} 14,578| 15.171| 16,901] 10,968 11, 624 11, 718 
Colorado __. | 869 1, 056 1,090 91 205 | 200 779 932 904 | 281 330 257 
Connecticut _. 2, 571 3, 127 3, 105 | 373 653 | 550 2, 234 2, 405 | 2, 134 1, 735 1, 631 1, 804 
Delaware x | B+ 108 121 | 4 9 11 44 63 | 68 21 63 65 
District of Columbia 1, 786 1, 899 2, 066 101 102 146 1, 578 | 1, 687 | 1,791 533 534 506 
Florida. _..- } 564 618 829 32 | 49 | 149 785 1, 006 | 1, 083 967 1, 012 1, 080 
Georgia. ......- } 505 531 598 16 | 22 | 53 418 486 468 | 341 358 369 
} | | | 
oa OS Seer a ae } nal = = 
Illinois... _. 15, 643 17, 423 18, 930 949 1, 629 1,600 11, 821 12, 695 13, 999 7, 120 7, 443 8, 520 
Indiana... 2, 494 2,901 3, 145 | 201 355 | 500 2, 183 2, 543 | 3, 675 2, 484 2, 257 2, 403 
Iowa 542 584 630 | 11 17 20 576 621 | 692 | 195 196 207 
Kansas 209 246 300 | 8 15 | 40 305 | 387 343 306 62 631 
Kentucky... 229 238 350 4 5 30 | 740 | 746 916 556 560 656 
Louisiana -- 589 | 780 985 13 | 200 248 1,177 | 1, 233 | 1, 390 | 794 840 928 
Maine va } 492 | 549 696 60 89 130 450 486 | 784 143 143 282 
Maryland | 2, 446 | . 720 3, 214 462 612 644 2,917 3, 092 | 3, 297 1, 462 1, 434 1, 758 
Massachusetts | 10,495 11, 596 12, 649 1, 676 2, 161 2, 534 | 9, 595 10,223 | 10,239 5, 983 5, 858 6, 100 
i | 
Michigan 5, 188 | , 946 | 6, 657 | 42% 706 851 | 737 4, 549 | 6, 033 | 3, 732 4, 484 5, 185 
Minnesota | 3, 367 3, 720 4, 235 | 565 735 1,115 | 2, 340 2, 369 | 2, 430 | 2, 522 2, 684 2, 612 
Mississippi 22 25 7 | 0 1 2) 19 21 | 23 4 4 5 
Missouri 748 809 924 12 | 16 oF | 756 768 789 220 210 232 
Montana 300 343 403 | 69 102 165 | 171 | 177 | 180 | 325 411 344 
Nebraska 602 672 | 725 0 22 3) 499 | 539 | 601 32 32 33 
Nevada 64 | 70 | 87 | 21 23 31 | 46 49 | 52 58 56 60 
New Hampshire 46 58 79 | 6 10 19 113 149 150 | 78 102 112 
New Jersey... | 10,203 | 11,355 | 12, 364 | 879 1,301 1,704 | 8. 200 9,471} 11,280} 5, 645 j. 647 5, 692 
New Mexico 58 | 78 | 146 | 0 4 6 | 112 125 | 135 2 2 2 
| | | | | 
New York. __. 56, 528 62,279 | 66, 298 3, 510 6, 013 7, 468 58. 262 59, 695 67, 129 40, 564 37, 9A 41, 260 
North Carolina | 78 | 154 | 389 | 2 67 | 184 | 140 1, 655 1, 784 97 2, 052 1, 854 
North Dakota_. 106 | 87 | 100 25 16 | 25 33 | 36 40 88 13¢ 136 
Ohio ‘ | 11, 202 | 12, 288 | 13, 194 2, 472 3, 046 | 3, 546 9, 164 | 10, 210 | 10, 390 | 7, 191 7, 110 7, 311 
Oklahoma... 223 | 244 | 262] (*) 4 | 7 | 212 227 | 254 28 27 27 
Oregon 506 565 | 615 | 26 46 | 60 353 381 | 424 | 362 362 382 
Pennsylvania ..| 13,861] 15,190 16, 351 3, 324 3, 986 4, 451 11,299 | 12,463 11,414 9, 223 8, 923 9, 649 
Rhode Island 1, 200 | , 355 1,511 95 152 236 | 1, 176 1, 233 1, 352 589 543 594 
South Carolina | 115 | 147 | 167 | 2 10 | 7 | 170 | 193 200 34 38 40 
South Dakota | 12 14 16 | (‘) (‘) 1 | 47 | 51 | 58 9 9 9 
| | | 
Tennessee 1, 345 1, 469 1, 580 | 12 31 40 | 531 609 658 | 216 228 245 
Texas 702 870 | 1, 465 | 344 487 | 700 | 517 715 4,027 2, 970 2, 967 3, 126 
Utah 328 374 | 566 84 112 | 246 | 298 306 592 444 461 507 
Vermont SU 91 | &Y 9 } 14 11 64 73 | 77 29 31 34 
Virginia 686 | 766 | 940 162 205 300 | 485 | 779| 1,999 204 282 
Washington 2, 078 | , 205 2, 645 211 243 515 2,049 | 2,110 2, 265 1, 820 1, 871 
West Virginia 451 495 580 3 5 40 | 764 1, 426 1, 848 895 886 
Wisconsin 3, 450 719 4, 499 480 553 979 4, 793 7, 582 10, 490 2, 603 2, 720 
Wyoming a 10 1) 12 0 0 0 18 13 21 i) 1] 








1 Estimates for 1940-41 prepared jointly by Division of Ccordination Studies, 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board, and Division of State 
}.S. Department of Commerce, 


and Local Gove: nment, Bureau of the Census, 


on basis of data collected by the Bureau of the Census. 
and 1942-43 prepared by the Division of Coordination Studies, using data 


to tens of thousands. 


Estimates for 1941-42 
4 Less than $500. 


collected by field agents of Bureau of the Census and available annual reports 


published by retirement systems. 


members of retirement systems which 
were in operation during the fiscal 
year 1940-41. It is estimated that 
about half of the 3.1 million workers in 
January 1943 were covered. By Janu- 
ary 1944, about 1.7 million, or 54 per- 
cent of the 3.1 million State and local 
government employees belonged to 
systems. 

The number of beneficiaries receiv- 
ing monthly payments in the last 
month of the fiscal year rose from 
158,000 in 1940-41 to 171,000 in 1941- 
42, and to 183,000 in 1942-43. Ap- 


proximately three-fourths of these 
beneficiaries were retired for age or 
service. One out of 10 was receiving 
a disability payment, and roughly 1 
in 6, a monthly survivor benefit. 
Benefits to retired workers comprised 
80 percent of all monthly benefit pay- 
ments during each year; disability 
payments made up 8 percent, and sur- 
vivor benefits, 12 percent. 

Monthly benefit payments, although 
increasing in amount from $134 mil- 
lion in 1940-41 to $144 million in 1941- 
42 and to $156 million in 1942-43, 





2 Totals for fiscal years 1940-41 and 1941-42 represent sums of amounts rounded 


3 Monthly benefits, lump-sum payments to survivors, and refunds of contribu- 
tions to members leaving system; excludes administrative expenses. 


formed a decreasing: proportion of 
total payments of State and local re- 
tirement systems: 81 percent, 78 per- 
cent, and 77 percent in the 3 succes- 
sive years. Total payments, which 
include refunds of contributions to 
employees withdrawing from systems 
and lump-sum survivor payments as 
well as monthly benefit payments, 
reached $202 million in 1942-43, or 
22 percent more than in 1940-41 and 
10 percent more than in 1941-42. Re- 
funds of $33 million during 1942-43 
exceeded 1940-41 refunds by 81 per- 
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cent and 1941-42 refunds by 24 per- 
cent. As a result of this rapid rate 
of increase, refunds formed a rising 
proportion of total payments: 11 per- 
cent in 1940-41 and 15 and 16 percent 
in the next 2 years. Lump-sum pay- 
ments to survivors, approximately $13 
million in each of the 3 years, com- 
prised 8 percent of the total for 1940-- 
41 and 7 percent for each of the fol- 
lowing years. 

The relative concentration of State 
and local retirement systems in a few 
States is apparent from the table. 
New York systems accounted for ap- 
proximately one-third of all payments 
during each year. Addition of the 
payments in California, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania to those in New York 
brings the proportion to just over 
three-fourths. When the States are 
ranked by the amount of their pay- 
ments, the order is approximately the 
same in 1942-43 as that in 1940-41. 
Of the top 12 States in 1940-41, only 
Connecticut dropped below twelfth 
place in 1942-43. Of the 12 States 
which ranked lowest in 1940-41, only 
North Carolina, which has a relatively 
new large system, had moved up into 
a higher group by 1942-43. 

Three-fourths or more of all contri- 
butions refunded during each of the 
3 years were concentrated in the 7 
States with highest total payments. 
New York systems paid out only about 
a fifth of all refunds as compared with 
a third of all payments. 

Government contributions in the fis- 
cal year ended in 1943 were 14 percent 
greater than in the preceding year and 
25 percent more than in 1940-41. The 
proportion accounted for by the 7 
States? which were highest in 1940-41 
dropped noticeably: from 78 percent 
in 1940-41 to 75 percent in 1941-42, 
and to 72 percent in 1942-43. 

Contributions made by employees 
increased only 1.1 percent from $114 
million in 1940-41 to $115.5 million in 
1941-42. Employee contributions of 
$125 million in 1942-43, however, were 
8 percent higher than the amount in 
1941-42. The rise in these contribu- 
tions is the result of an increase in 
the number of covered employees, ac- 
eompanied by higher pay rates for 
State and local government employees. 
Covered employees of the 7 States 


? California, Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania. 


which have the greatest relative con- 
centration of retirement systems made 
76 percent of all contributions in 1940- 
41 as compared with 73 percent in 
1941-42 and 72 percent in 1942-43. A 
marked increase in the employee con- 
tributions of a State is indicative of 
the recent introduction or expansion 
of retirement systems. There were 7 
States’ in which the employee contri- 
butions during 1942-43 were about 
double or more than double those in 
1940-41; these 7 States accounted for 
4.1 percent of all employee contribu- 
tions in 1942-43 and only 1.0 percent 
in 1940-41. 


3 Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Kansas, 
Maine, North Carolina, Virginia. 


Financial and 
Economic Data 


Receipts 


Federal social security taxes re- 
ceived during July and August—$360 
million—were 5.3 percent more than 
the total for the same 2 months of 
1943 (table 5). These collections 
comprised 7.1 percent of all receipts 
during the period as compared with 
6.7 percent in 1943. Total Federal re- 
ceipts during July and August were 
only $18 million more than in the cor- 
responding months of 1943, an in- 
crease of less than 1 percent, in con- 
trast to the 218-percent increase 
which occurred between July and Au- 
gust 1943 and the corresponding 
months of 1942. The small percent- 
age increase in July and August 1944 
receipts was foreshadowed in the 1945 
budget estimates issued on January 
10, 1944, which indicated that total 
Federal receipts during the current 
fiscal year would not be much greater 
than last year. About $2.8 billion, 
55 percent of all July and August re- 
ceipts, consisted of income-tax col- 
lections including amounts withheld 
from wages and salaries and remitted 
to the Treasury by employers un- 
der the Current Tax Payment Act of 
1943. About the same amount was 
collected in the corresponding period 
of 1943-44. 

Collections under the Federal In- 
surance Contributions Act in July and 
August combined amounted to $345 
million, 4 percent more than 1943 col- 
lections for the same months. 


August collections under the Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Aet were 
$11.7 million. Total collections under 
this act during the first 8 months of 
1944 were slightly more than 4 per- 
cent above those in the entire cal- 
endar year 1943. State unemploy- 
ment contributions of $160 million 
during August raised collections for 
the first 2 months of the quarter to 
$333 million. 

Quarterly averages for three major 
economic indexes and for Federal in- 
surance contributions are shown in 
table 4. In the second quarter of 
1944, the Federal Reserve Board index 
of industrial production was about 1 
percent less than in the first quarter 
of 1944 and in the second quarter of 
1943. Bureau of Labor Statistics un- 
adjusted indexes of wage earners and 


Table 4.—Average indexes of industrial 
production, wage earners, wage-earner 
pay rolls, and Federal insurance contri- 
butions, by quarter, 1939-September 1944 





| Federal 





| 
| Index | Index | insur- 
: Index | 
= ofin- | age | Ol Wage-| ance 
——_ dustrial hal earner | contri- 
q | produe-| Cre’: pay | butions? 
| tion! | = | rolis? | (in mil- 
| | | lions) 
1939 
| 
First____.___- 100| 953] 93.7] $133.3 
Second___---- | 100; 964) 944 139. 5 
Third________| 110} 1008] 99.3 141.8 
Fourth______| 125| 107.6] 112.7 153. 1 
1940 | 
First........ 115| 1040| 107.5] 1486 
Second : 118} 102.4 106. 4 161.2 
Third. ....... 127 | 107.7 114.6] 164.7 
Fourth. ___- 138{ 1161} 129.5] 1628 
1941 | 
7. ae 144| 119.9] 139.6] 170.9 
Second ei 158 128.8} 160.7] 192.2 
(ne 170| 1384] 1785{ 207.7 
Fourth. _____| 175| 141.4] 191.3] 218.5 
| | | 
1942 
Pe... 180 142.1| 208.0] 2228 
Second_._.___| 191 148.1 | 228.2] 246.7 
Third._______| 206 | 156.7} 253.1] 264.5 
Fourth... __ 220) 162.4] 279.7) 278.5 
1943 
First... ._.--.| 228 166.3| 297.6 276.7 
Second.______| 237 | 167.9] 313.4 310.7 
Third__.....- 245 | 170.2} 321.9 333. 2 
Fourth. _____| 245 | 170.3| 3325| 3188 
1944 
| | | 
i 239 165.5 | 326.6] 200.5 
Second i 236; 159.5 318.0 | 349. 6 
ae ® | & “ | 348.8 





1 Based on unadjusted monthly index of Federal 
Reserve Board; 1935-39= 100. 

2 Based on BLS unadjusted monthly index of 
weekly wages and wage-earner pay rolls in manu- 
facturing industries; 1939=100. 

3 Contributions reported for 1 quarter are based on 
wages earned in covered employment in preceding 
quarter. 

4 Not available. 
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Social Security 





Wage-earner pay rolls for manufac- 
turing also continued to decline. The 
employment index was nearly 4 per- 
cent less than in the preceding quar- 
ter and about 5 percent less than in 
the corresponding quarter of 1943, 
and the pay-roll index for the second 
quarter was nearly 3 percent less than 
in the first quarter but about 1 per- 
cent more than in the second quarter 
of 1943. Third-quarter Federal in- 
surance contributions based on sec- 
ond-quarter wages were 4.7 percent 


more than collections in the third 
quarter of 1943. The rise in the BLS 
index of wage-earner pay rolls over 
the corresponding period of 1943, de- 
spite a decline in the index of wage 
earners for the same period, indicates 
that the rise in Federal insurance 
contributions is a result of higher 
average earnings in the industries 
covered under the program. The 
greater relative increase in tax collec- 
tions than in the BLS pay-roll index 
may be attributed in part to increased 


average earnings in nonmanufactur- 
ing employments not included in the 
BLS index. 

Seasonally adjusted Federal Re- 
serve Board and BLS indexes for in- 
dustrial output and employment, re- 
spectively, showed slight changes in 
August; industrial production was 1 
point higher than in July and 10 
points lower than in August 1943, 
while factory employment declined 
0.1 point and 12 points, respectively. 

In the durable-goods field, produc- 


Table 5.—Social security and total Federal receipts, expenditures, and public debt, by specified period, 1936-44 


{In millions] 





| General and special accounts 

























































Public debt 






















j a | 
Receipts of Federal Govern Expenditures ‘ of Federal Government | 
| | 
| 
] } | Nl } | Trust | 
| Under the | ac- | 
| | Under the Social Railroad Re- | jcounts,| | ow 
presi Pang ] Security Act "| “enememt | | ces SAec8 [change =| OM | 
Period | jreceipts| “;,. | in gen- | and |Unem-| Rail: 
| Rail- | _— _ : eral men k soem, 1. ee 
d | ceipts | fund | survi-| ploy- | retire-| All 
: roe | Net ap- | | e +) | Total | vors | ment sae tha 
| Social | retire- | «| | balance ' insur-| trust | Ment | other 
I-rotals| Seeu- | and | All |rotat:| Ad- | Ptitns’ | Trans- All | pend-| oy. | | lance | fund | 9° 
otat’| rity | unem-| other | *° minis-| ‘snd | Aa- | fetsto| other | itures pend- | | trust | count 
| 1g 2 | J. ive } AC | rail- | ge | cee 
| taxes =. — | transfers | minis- | Le ( itures | fund 
taxes 8 pre pam to old-age! trative retire- (—) 
‘ | rants | and | expen-| ‘ment | 
& to | Survivors ses ac- | | 
| States §) | count | | 
| fund | 
Fiscal year: | | + al 
1936-37..........| $5, 294 $252| (7) $5, 042) $8, 442 $183 $265 $1|.....-.| $7, 993) —$3, 149) +$374) —$128 $36 25 $267 3 . 
 , — Saas | 6,242) 604; $150) 5,488) 7,626 291 387 3 $146} 6,799] —1, 384; +306 —338| 37, 165 662 366 
1938-39... ..... 5, 668) 631 109} 4,928) 9,210 342) 503 107| 8, 255) —3,542) +890) + 622 40, 440 1, 177| 1,3 67 
1989-40..........) 5,925 712) 126) 5,087] 9, 587 379| 539 8} 121] 8,490] —3, 612) +137/ —947| 42,968) 1,738) 1,7 79 4: 
1940-41..........| 8, 20) 788 144) 7, 337} 13, 372 447 661 7) 124| 12, 133| —5,103} —148} +742) 48, 961 2,2 74 44, 233 
1941-42. .... 8) 1,016 178} 12,474) 33, 265 501 869 10 141) 31, 744;—19, § +358| 72 3, 92) 65, 989 
1942-43... 23, 385; 1, 289 219 21, 877] 79, 282) 504 1, 103 8 215) 77,452) —55, +6, 515) 136, 696 4,3 178) 127,914 
1943-44..._--..| 45,408) 1,472} 279) 43, 657] 95, 003! 519) 1, 260] 6| 263} 92, 955) —49, 59 51|-+10, 662) 201, 003 5. 319| 189, 405 
2 months ended | | | | | 
August 1942 | 1,591 272! 13] 1 306| 10, 632} 120 257} 2 113] 10,140} —9,042) —5S! +163) 81,685) 3,197] 3,352 184) 74,952 
August 1943. |} 5,053) 341) 16 4, 696) 15, 054) lll 325 ] 161| 14, 456|—10, 001; —504) —3, 143; 144,059, 4,224) 4,708 321} 1 34, 806 
August 1944.....| 5,071) "a 16| 4, 695} 16, 569) 892 340) 1 205) 915, 931|—11, 498) +202) —2, 497) 209,802) 5,397) 6,211 502) 197, 692 
1943 | | | | | | 
Se 3, 295) 15} 2,695) 7,901 52) 284; (7) ....--| 7,565) —4,896, +131) —2, 231) 144,059) 4,224) 4,708 321) 134, 806 
September 5, 4 49} 5,395) 7, 535) 32 i) i (€) 7, 503; —2,087| —410 +11, 794) 158,349) 4,499) 4,740 0 148, 800 
oS ees 45 1] 2,023} 7,495) 57| 39} (7) 7,365} —5,426] —132) +1,139| 165,047) 4,499) 4,768 155, 448 
November. ...... 2, 284 8} 2,078) 8, 110| 40 71) (7) 7,799| —5,740! +290) —4, 338) 166,158) 4,499) 5,056 
December 5, 5 56) 5, -" 7, 453) 24 1 1 7,427| —1,716; —667| —2, 664) 165,877) 4,779) 5,095 
| | 
1944 | | 
January.......... 2, 48) 1} 2,730) 7,602 58 32} () 34| 7,478) —4, 823 —14 —55| 170,659) 4,768) 5, 166 
February ‘ 2, 7! 369) 4) 2,381] 8 112} 33} 250; (7) 7,829) —5,359| —173) +6,916) 183,107) 4,868 5, 427 
Swe 6, £ 8 61| 6,507} 8, 528 35 a ee Beonedet | 8,491) —1, 952 —2, 205) —2, 549) 184,715) 5,012) 5, 466 
April F 3 38) (7) 3,081} 7,890 53} 32; (7) 34) 7,771) —4,772| +193; —4 184, 967; 5,012; 5,494 
_ See 3, 256) 324! 14| 2,918) 8, 598) 44) Cl EE Oo 8, 248} —5,342) +185) —3,7 186, 366) 5,012) 5,774 
eet 6, 246 6} 68; 6,175; 8,627) 32) - CP Bile | 8,593! —2,378| —613 +11, 646) 201,003) 5,409) 5,870 
/ ere 2, 21% 55 1} 2,156 8, 159 " 49 ] 205, 7,851) —5,947| +133) +1, 756) 208,574; 5,397) 5,913 
August_..... 2, 856 305) 14; 2,540) 8, 410) § 39 291; = (7) tes 98,080; —5, 551 +70) —4, 252) 209,802) 5,397) 6,211 
| ' } | | } | | | 











venditures 





1 Beginning July 1940, Treasury reports of net receipts and expenditures of 
general and special accounts exclude appropriations to old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund minus reimbursements to Treasury for adininistrative 
expenses; such net appropriations are included in this table for comparison with 
previous periods. 

? Represents collections under Federal Insurance Contributions Act and Fed- 
eral Unemployment Tax Act. 

3 Represents total collections under Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent of 
collections under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act (see table 6, foot- 
note 5). 

* Checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Excludes public-debt retirement. 

5 Includes administrative expenses under Wagner-Peyser Act for employment 
service administration, July 1940-December 1941, but exciudes grants to States 
under that act; the latter are included in “all other.”". From Jan. 1 through Nov. 
30, 1942, includes Federal expenditures for operation of employment services in 
the States. Excludes administrative expenses incurred by Treasury prior to 


July 1940 in administration of title 11 of Social Security Act and Federal Insur- 
ance Contributions Act._ Also excludes funds for disease and sanitation investi 


gations of Public Health Service. For fiscal year 1943-44 includes exy 
from $4,095,411 transferred to Social Security Board from War Many] 
mission for employment office facilities and services. 

6 Includes all trust accounts, increment resulting from reduction in weight of 
gold dollar, expenditures chargeable against increment on gold (other than 
retirement of national bank notes), and receipts from seigniorage. 

7 Less than $500,000. 

§ Excludes Social Security Board administrative expenses for August. 
of unavoidable circumstances affecting Treasury bookkeeping operations, August 
administrative expenditures were not drawn against Social Security Board ap- 
propriation accounts but against another account; the August figure in Daily 
Statement of the U. S. Treasury, therefore, includes none of expenditures actually 
made during month, but represents an advance from another account. It is 
understood that the necessary adjustments will be reflected in the September 30 
figure. 

* Includes Social Security Board administrative expenses for August. 
footnote 8. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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tion of steel, machinery, and aircraft 
did not change, nonferrous-metals 
and shipbuilding output declined, and 
ordnance production rose. Minerals 
output rose 2 percent in August, and 
production of crude petroleum was 11 
percent more than the August 1943 
figure. 

The index of department-store 
sales, after seasonal adjustment, 
showed a decline of 7 points from July 
but an increase of 22 points from Au- 
gust 1943. Retail prices rose slightly. 
The BLS cost of living index ad- 


vanced slightly in August, with the 
largest increase occurring in clothing 
prices. 


Expenditures 


Federal expenditures of $16,569 
million during July and August were 
10 percent above the total for the cor- 
responding months of 1943. Expendi- 
tures under the Social Security Act 
and the Railroad Retirement Board, 
including net appropriations to the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 


fund, comprised 3.8 percent of all Fed- 
eral expenditures during the 2 months, 
Slightly less than the ratio a year 
earlier. 

Total Federal expenditures ex- 
ceeded total receipts in July and 
August by $11,498 million. This ex- 
cess, accompanied by a rise of $202 
million in trust account receipts, re- 
sulted in an increase of $8,799 million 
in the public debt and a decrease of 
$2,497 million in the general fund 
balance. Net investments by the two 
social security trust funds during the 








Table 6.—Social insurance taxes under selected programs, by 
specified period, 1936-44 


[In thousands] 





Old-age and sur- 


2 
| vivors insurance Unemployment insurance 








| 


























: | : Railroad 
Period Federal | —- ae | Federal | unem- 
insurance and their | lo 7 nem- |ployment 
contribu-| _ \P A ibu.|Ployment|insurance 
| tions: | “rs - u-\" taxes 4 |contribu- 
| | | tions 5 
| 
| | | 
Cumulative through | | 
August 1944.__....._-- $6, 197, 625|$1, 179, 091/$7, 579, 601| * $926,813) $427, 451 
Fiscal year: | | 
aaa *-| 194, 346) 345) (") > as 
ae ..| 614,406) 150, 132) (*) 6 90, 104).......... 
 , eae | 530,358) 109, 257 803, 007 eRe 
NES Oe ad cccatcan | 604,694) 120, 967 853, 955 107, 523 49, 167 
POE onbsccdccccece | 690,555) 136, 942 888, 450 97, 677 68, 162 
Sa 895, 619 170, 012) 1,093, 901 119, 944 84, 738 
O_O | 1, 130, 495 208, 795) 1, 217, 737 158, 361 102, 710 
ee 1, 292,122} 267,065) 1, 353, 272 179, 909) 121, 518 
2 months ended: 
August 1942.......__- | 261, 056) 12, 432 267, 323 11, 295 1, 686 
August 1943..._....__- | 330, 209 16, 146 344, 452 11, 277 1, 385 
August 1944.......___-| 345, 030) 15, 577 332, 814 14, 675 1, 156 
| 
1943 | 
, 0 ol 286, 625) 15, 027 199, 830 8, 051 1, 316 
September. -......--- | 3, 018) 46,175 4, 799 1, 063 24, 863 
QERENOE . cnccnssace : | 41, 542 1,091| 134,899 3, 031 1, 353 
November. - - - ..-- 5, 273, 587) 8, 206 196, 735 10, 478 1, 523 
December..............-. | 3, 671) 52, 914] 9, 273 1, 145 27, 069 
| | 
1944 
pS ee | 33, 849 1,231} 128,789 14, 222 211 
252, 219 4, 055 175, 358 116, 529 750 
4, 404 58, 581) 11, 385 3, 559 28, 479 
35, 136 354) 150, 189 3, 265 7 
309, 381 13,434) 175, 220 14, 250 975 
5, 107 64, 877] 20, 037 1, 089} 34, 832 
51, 751 1,395; 172, 482 2, 948: 57 
0 SS ae ee 293, 279 14,182} 160,332 11, 727 1, 099 
| | 





! Tax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable by employers and employees. 

2 Federal tax effective Mar. 1, 1936, payable by carriers and employees. 

§ Represents contributions plus penalties and interest collected from 
employers and contributions from employees, deposited in State clearing 
accounts. Data include contributions based on wages from raiiroad industry 
prior to July 1, 1939. Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Sept. 25, 
1944, 


4 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. Amounts paid into 
State unemployment funds not included. 

5 Tax effective July 1, 1939, payable by employers only. Amounts differ 
from figures in table 5, which represent only the 10 percent deposited in general 
and special accounts of Treasury. 

6 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to States which did not collect 
taxes on 1936 pay rolls and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

7 Not available. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





Table 7.—Federal appropriations and expenditures for adminis- 
trative expenses and grants to States under the Social Security 
Act, by specified period, 1943-45 ' 


{In thousands) 


| Fiscal year 1943-44 Fiscal year 1944-45 


| 
| Expend- | Expend- 












































Item | 
| Appro- | itures | Appro- itures 
priations?) through |priations?| through 
| | August § | August 3 
Sn Se ay OEE |. $498, 091 | $110,644 | $480,607 | «$92,078 
Administrative expenses........... 26, 118 | 5, 239 25, 807 43,086 
Federal Security Agency, Social | 
Security Board §_____._.__.___. 25,451 | 3,939 25, 221 41,788 
Department of Labor, Children’s 
Rn re ee 417 73 421 70 
Department of Commerce, Bu- 
reau of the Census_._._...___-- 250 50 165 22 
Department of the Treasury ¢___. (7) 1, 178 | (1) 1, 207 
Grants to States..........--------- ~ 471,973 | 105,405 | 454,800 | 88, 992 
Federal Security Agency......... 460,773 | 103,516 | 443,600 | 87, 844 
Social Security Board_........- 449, 773 100, 246 | 432, 600 84, 655 
Old-age assistance_______.___- 336,350 | 73,926 62, 351 
Aid to dependent children ___. 65, 000 13, 549 } 403, 600 10, 621 
Aid to the blind_..._.......- 9, 000 2, 160 | 1, 909 
Unemployment compensa- 
tion administration. ._..._- 8 39, 423 10, 611 | 29, 000 9, 775 
Public Health Service: 
Public health work_._____.__ 11, 000 3, 271 11; 000 3, 188 
Department of Labor, Children’s 
wa ch deintatoakacceds | 11,200 1,889 | 11,200 1, 148 
Maternal and child health serv- | | | 
SEs DTS | 5,820] 1,049] 5,820 504 
Services for crippled children___. 3, 870 | 518 | 3, 870 350 
Child welfare services....._...- 1, 510 | 322 1, 510 294 
! 1 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act, because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar pur- 
poses. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 
Includes, for 1943-44, transfer of $4,095,411 from War Manpower Commission 
for employment office facilities and services. i 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. Includes expenditures 
from reappropriated balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Expenditurcs for Social Security Board administrative expenses through 
July 3l only. Because of unavoidable circumstances affecting Treasury book- 
keeping operations, August administrative expenditures were not drawn 
against Social Security Board appropriation accounts but against another ac- 
count; the August figure in Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, therefore, in- 
cludes none of expenditures actually made during month, but represents an 
advance from another account. It is understood that the necessary adjust- 
ments will be reflected in the September 30 figure. . 

5 Includes amounts expended by the Board in administration of title II of the 
act, reimbursed to general fund of Treasury. ; : 

6 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in administration of title II of 
Social Security Act and Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed to 
general fund of Treasury. 

7 Not available. : 

8 Includes $4,095,411 transferred from WMC for employment office facilities 
and services—$2,150,000 transferred on Nov. 5, 1943, and $1,945,411 trans- 
ferred on Apr. 15, 1944. 


Source: Various Federal appropriation acts (appropriations); Daily State- 
ment of the U. S. Treasury (expenditures). 
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Table 8.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44 


[In thousands] 























Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Transfers Reimburse- _ total of | Cash with Credit of . 2 
| and appro- Interest | Benefit ment for ad- | Government | disbursing | fund account| * oS Sets 
| priations to | received? | payments? | ministrative penn ey officer at end| at end of pet i f 
| trust fund ! expenses | aneuienl* of period period $ riot 
— through August 1944 $6, 056, 407 | $404, 663 | $578, 399 | $130, 868 $5, 396, 870 $25, 620 $329, 312 751, 802 
‘iscal year: | | 
le an se a tet Tit ee ms 265, 000 2, 262 . h ethegeeD et 267, 100 73 62 267, 235 
| JR RR ie __| 387, 000 | 15, 412 | 5, 404 | | 395, 200 | 1, 931 113, 012 777, 243 
FETT IEE SSS eI ool 503, 000 26, 951 | |) aa ---| 514, 900 | 3, 036 66 1, 180, 302 
1939-40 | 550, 000 42, 489 | 15, 805 12, 288 | 560, 900 | 6, 098 500 1 
1940-41 .} 688, 141 | 55, 958 | 64, 342 | 26, 840 | 642, 500 | 10, 778 6, 238 2 
1941-42 | 895, 619 | 71, 007 | 110, 281 26, 766 821, 034 20, 384 176 3 
1942-43 1, 130, 495 87, 403 | 149, 304 27, 492 1, 035, 200 24, 495 6, 966 $ 
1943-41 : | 1, 292, 122 | 103, 17 | 184, 597 | 32, 607 | 1, 172, 036 21, 384 16, 136 5 
2 months ended: | | | | 
EE iain bikt.cnctthdt oo beadedhadbal | 261, 056 | 97 | 22, 013 5 —4, 839 28, 359 3, 461, 811 
August 1943 ios ill 330, 209 8 27, 634 5, 645 —13, 000 23, 845 4 234 
iat ARR N Nipn a call 345, 030 4] 34, 748 4, 875 —12, 000 25, 620 751, 802 
1943 
August ; 286, 625 = 13, 938 2, 85 23, 845 317, 554 { 234 
RI Aare a TRO Ee eS 3,018 554 14, 301 | 2,8 275, 051 24, 468 28, 328 4, 551, 682 
October . 41, 542 14, 549 | 2, 6 25, 910 51, 260 4, 576, 055 
November 273, 587 14, 748 | 2, 27, 152 306, 237 4, 832, 27 
December | 3, 671 2, 122 14, 990 | 2, 619 279, 949 29, 097 12, 527 4, 820, 458 
1944 | | 
January : 33, 849 | 110 2, 002 —11, 000 30, 816 38, 40 4, 837, 140 
February 252, 219 2, 002 100, 036 31, 114 172, 679 ), 07 1, 663 
March 4, 404 554 2, 002 144, 000 28, 479 17, € 058, 004 
April 35, 136 3, 424 23, 977 3 073, 221 
May 309, 381 3, 424 22, 838 362, 051 
June. 5, 107 99, 828 3, 424 397, 000 21, 384 l 4146, 391 
July 51, 751 4 16, 630 | 2, 437 —12, 000 24, 747 57, 462 479, 079 
August 293, 279 18, 118 2, 437 25, 620 329, 312 751, 802 


Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 


2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 


redeemed, in month of redemption. 


! Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 


> Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. _ 
‘ Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes 


5 Prior to July 1940, includes balance of appropriation available for tr 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 9.—Status of the railroad retirement account, by specified period, 1938-44 


[In thousands] 





Assets at end of period 















Receipts 
| he ee Transfers . 
Period tom spgee- Benet , "4 ; . ae, ie ; 
— priation to payments é-percen 0 credit o 0 credit of 
| pana | —— Total trust fund special Treas-| appropria- disbursing 
ury notes tion ? officer 
Cumulative through August | } 
1944 | 3 $1,425, 688 | $27, 251 $1, 452,939 | $1, 321, 688 $833, 903 $501, 500 $105, 101 $12, 434 $619, 035 
Fiscal year: | | 
Through June 1938 | 146, 500 | 1, 411 147, 911 146, 406 79, 849 66, 200 234 1, 628 68, 062 
1938-39 | 118, 250 2, 202 | 120, 452 107, 094 105, 774 67, 200 13, 206 2, 334 82, 740 
1939-40 “ } 120, 150 | 2, 283 | 122, 433 120, 650 113, 099 79, 400 10, 847 1, 826 92, 073 
1940-41 | 3 113, 600 2, 534 | 116, 134 124, 350 121, 174 74, 000 2, 503 , 87, 033 
1941-42 | 140, 850 | 3, 143 | 143, 993 140, 850 126, 244 91, 500 1, 597 ll, 104, 782 
1942-43 214, 801 | 5,777 | 220, 578 214, 801 130, 465 178, 000 4, 120 yaa 194, 896 
1943-44 262, 720 9, 837 | 272, 557 262, 720 134, 416 318, 500 1, 147 13, 390 333, 037 
1944-45 (through August) 308, 817 65 | 308, 882 204, 817 22, 883 501, 500 105, 101 12, 434 619, 035 
1943 j | 
August 46 | 46 11,077 321, 000 102, 049 12, 468 435, 517 
September 74 74 11, 088 | 310, 000 | 102, 076 12, 427 424, 503 
October 101 101 33, 500 11, 283 332, 000 68, 608 12, 713 413, 32 
November 129 129 11, 144 321, 000 68, 633 12, 672 4102, 305 
December 156 156 11, 096 310, 000 68, 673 12, 693 391, 366 
1944 | 
January 184 184 34, 000 11, 214 333, 000 34, 700 12, 63€ 380, 336 
February 211 211 11, 147 322, 000 34, 722 12, 678 369, 400 
March 238 238 11, 403 311, 000 | 34, 748 12, 486 358, 235 
Apee 290 290 34, 500 11, 267 333, 500 341 13, 417 347, 258 
May... | 293 | 293 11, 459 322, 500 | 338 13, 254 336, 092 
June.... a 8, 105 | 8, 105 11, 161 318, 500 | 1, 147 13, 390 333, 037 
July 308, 817 | 16 | 308, 833 204, 817 10, 664 512, 500 104, 981 13, 724 631, 205 
August... oon ‘ 48 8 12, 219 501, 500 | 105, 101 12, 434 619, 035 


| 





1 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 


2? Represents balances in Soom and trust fund accounts, including net 
credit from adjustments suc 


* Appropriation reduced by transfer of $9 million in October 1940 to prior-service 


as cancelations and 


repayments. 


to 1937. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


account for collection of service and compensation data of ruilrou:i workers prior 
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2 months absorbed only 3.7 percent 
of the increase in total public debt 
issues outstanding, as compared with 
4.5 percent a year earlier. As of 
August 31, combined investments of 
the two funds totaled $11,608 million, 
comprising 5.6 percent of the interest- 
bearing public debt. The computed 
average rate of interest on the latter 
rose slightly during August to 1.928 
percent at the end of the month. 
Special obligations issued to the two 
trust funds in September continued 
to bear a rate of interest of 1% 
percent. 


Status of Trust Accounts 


Assets of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund increased $273 
million during August and totaled 
$5,752 million at the end of the month 
(table 8). Benefit checks cashed, 
after declining in July, increased by 
$1.5 million during August—the larg- 
est monthly increase since the pro- 
gram began. There were no invest- 
ment transactions in August, and the 


increase in assets consisted wholly of 
a rise in unexpended balances. The 
average rate of interest on the $5,397 
million of investments held by the 
fund on August 31 remained at 2.195 
percent. 

The assets of the railroad retire- 
ment account on August 1 totaled $631 
million, of which $513 million was in- 
vested in 3-percent Treasury notes 
and the remainder held to the credit 
of the appropriation account and the 
disbursing officer (table 9). Benefit 
payments amounted to $12.2 million, 
and $11.0 million in Treasury notes 
was sold, leaving assets at the end of 
the month of $619 million, of which 
$502 million was in investments. 

August deposits by States in the un- 
employment trust fund were more 
than those in February and May, but 
$14.9 million less than in August 1943. 
Withdrawals from State accounts for 
benefit payments rose to $4.6 million, 
$730,000 more than in July but less 
than withdrawals during any other 
month of 1944. Total balances in 


State accounts on August 31 were 5 
percent higher than at the end of 
July and about 32 percent more than 
a year earlier. 

Deposits in the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account during Al- 
gust amounted to $984,0C¥. In addi- 
tion, $8.9 million was transferred from 
the railroad unemployment adminis- 
tration fund to the insurance account. 
Cumulative transfers of this type 
totaled $38.0 million as of August 31; 
the last previous one occurred in 
August 1943. 

Assets of the unemployment trust 
fund increased $290 million, raising 
the total to $6,216 million as of August 
31. New securities totaling $298 mil- 
lion were acquired; they consisted en- 
tirely of 1%-percent special certifi- 
cates of indebtedness which mature 
on June 30, 1945. Total investments 
held by the fund on August 31 
amounted to $6,211 million, on which 
the average interest rate was 1.901 
percent as compared with 1.890 per- 
cent a year earlier. 


Table 10.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-44' 


{In thousands] 


| 
State accounts 


Railroad unemployment insurance 



































Net total of | 7; | account 
Totalassets| Treasury | © I bela ed Fh ee ee =e 
Period at end of | certificates “a po | | | | 
period | and bonds} “7. . - Balance | Benefit | Balance 
acquired ? | period Deposits — st | R.. ith- 3 | atend of | Deposits Interest pay- | atend of 
| Credited. | drawals? | period | credited | jents | period #4 
| } 
se yaaa August 1944_| $6, 215, 750 | $6, 211,000 $4,750 | $7,619,736 | $354,342 $2, 266, 762 | $5, 707, 316 | $384,719 | $23,547 | $43, 875 | $508, 433 
‘iscal year: | | | | | | 
1936-37... 2,389 | 293, 386 | 94 | 291, 703 | 2, 737 | 200 | GO 1205. Mawes 
1937-38... 884, 247 | 559, 705 12, 247 747, 660 15, 172 | 190, 975 | a i tentaoees ee ee eee ny 
1938-39... 1, 280, 539 | 395, 000 | 13, 539 811, 251 26, 837 cs sa > | ree cee . = eae 
1939-40_.. 1, 724, 862 443, 000 | 14, 862 | 859, 864 37, 524 484, 764 | 1, 693,163 | 44, 249 | 202 | 14, 552 | 31, 699 
1940-41... 2, 283,658 | 563,000]  — 10, 658 892, 023 45, 893 537, 343 | 2,093,736 | 61,347 | 3,059 | 17,784 | 189, 921 
1941-42... 3, 1£0, 103 866, 000 | 11, 103 1, 095, 991 61, 998 368, 070 2, 883,654 | 76, 266 | 5, 424 9, 072 266, 448 
1942-43___ 4, 372, 460 | 1, 228, 000 | 5,460 | 1, 217, 686 75, 563 174,334 | 4,002,570 | 92,441|  6,861| 1,834 | 369,890 
1943-44... 5, 878, 778 , 503, 000 | 8,778 | 1,349, 307 88, 526 60, 000 5, 380, 403 | 109, 375 8,001 | 591 | 498,375 
2 months ended: | 
August 1942... 3, 364,170 | 213, 159 | 12,010 | 267, 790 |... ; . 60, 848 3, 090, 596 a | 372 | 273, 566 
August 1943_._. 4, 719, 315 | 341, 000 11, 315 | 343, 337 aaa in , 331 4, 336, 576 | i 2 Seer 97 382, 7 
August 1944_._. 6, 215, 750 341, 000 4, 750 | 335, 394 |_...... --| 8,482 | 5,707,316 | 1, 041 41 | 508, 
1943 | | 
August ---....- 4,719, 315 | 303, 000 11, 315 299, 709 |_- wa 5,124 | 4,336, 576 | 1, 185 33 | 382, 740 
September. 4, 746, 325 | 32, 000 6, 325 | 8, 855 |... aa 4, 182 4, 341, 249 | 22, 377 40 405, 077 
Se, 4, 779, 705 | 28,000 | 11, 705 | eg eS 3, 366 4, 373, 450 1, 217 39 | 406, 255 
Novenber--..-.----- 5,066,953 | 288, 000 10, 953 | 289, 375 | ey 3,457 | 4, 659, 368 1, 372 | 42 | 407, 585 
December. - - --- 5, 146, 745 | 39, 000 51, 745 14, 238 41, 101 3, 594 | 4, 711, 113 24, 362 37 435, 632 
| | | 
1944 | | | 
January. ..-....- 5, 177, 412 71, 000 11, 412 | ee 5,262 | 4,741, 639 . 2 See 56 | 435,773 
VL 5, 435, 081 | 261, 000 8, 081 | 263, 181 |-- one 6,112 | 4,998, 707 4 eee 74 | 436,373 
March... piaay 5, 471, 327 39, 000 5, 327 17, 603 |. om 6,916 | 5,009, 396 . 2 73 461, 931 
pO eee een wnmseosce 5, 508, 478 28, 000 14, 478 43,714 | 6, 567 | 5, 046, 543 | hy ER oe 67 461, 935 
| 5, 780, 782 280, 000 6, 782 | i 2 ers 5,752 | 5,318,010 of eae 40 462, 772 
BE ncksddvneenbescdas | 5,878, 77 96, 000 8, 778 20, 431 | 47, 425 5,463 | 5,380,403 | 31,349 4, 279 25 498, 375 
Ses --| 5,925, 618 | 43, 000 12, 618 | OS Os 3 3, 931 5, 427, 100 og SS eta 24 498, 518 
MG « oncumnee 6, 215, 750 298, 000 | 4, 750 | eee 4,550 | 5,707,316 | ee 17 508, 433 
| | 

















1 Beginning July 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by Railroad Retirement 
Board and from which Secretary of the Treasury makes benefit payments as 
certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains also separate account 
for each State agency, in which are held all moneys deposited from State unem- 

loyment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required 


or benefit payments. 


therefore, may differ slightly from sumis of rounded figures. 


Totals and balances derived from unrounded figures, 


2 Includes accrued interest. : 
3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $106,012,000 of which $111,000 was transferred from Ken- 


tucky account in July 1944. 


‘Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $38,030,880. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Social Security" 


Social Security Board 


Social Security Yearbook, 1943. (An- 
nual supplement, for the calendar 
year 1943, to the Social Security 
Bulletin.) Washington: U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1944. 166 
pp. including 143 tables, 18 charts, 
and index. 45 cents. Issues for 
earlier years are also on sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., as follows: 1939 
Yearbook, 50 cents; 1940 and 1941 
Yearbooks, 70 cents each; 1942 
Yearbook, 50 cents. 

This fifth issue of the YEARBOOK re- 
flects developments in social security 
-and related fields in a year dominated 
more by war conditions than by fac- 
tors which would normally have 
shaped these programs. In discus- 
sion of their setting in the national 
economy, social security payments to 
individuals are related to all other 
forms of income payments; employ- 
ment and wages covered by social in- 
surance and related programs are 
contrasted with changes in composi- 
tion and wages of the entire labor 
force; and the effect of war is shown 
on social security financing in terms 
of insurance contributions collected, 
benefit payments, and trust fund ac- 
cumulations as well as in amounts of 
expenditures, by source of funds, for 
insurance, assistance, and social serv- 
ices. This introductory section car- 
ries, for the first time, an analysis of 
the social security status of the popu- 
lation—an attempt to gauge the ex- 
tent of threats to economic security 
and the extent to which these risks 
are met through existing public and 
private efforts. 

Developments in old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and unemployment 
compensation are discussed in rela- 
tion to those in other public programs 
designed to meet, through insurance 
methods, risks of old age, disability, 
survivorship, or unemployment. The 
analysis of public aid in 1943 describes 
the effect of unprecedented demand 
for labor on Federal emergency pro- 

*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be direcic2 
to publishers or booksellers and not to 
the Social Security Board or the Federal 
Security Agency. Federal publications for 
which prices are listed should be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


grams established in the depression 
and on assistance rolls and payments 
under public assistance programs; 
changes in age, citizenship, and resi- 
dence requirements of State programs 
are summarized in this section. 

The impact of the war on unem- 
ployment benefit decisions is shown 
by an analysis of the effect of labor 
shortages on State interpretations of 
availability for work, voluntary leav- 
ing, and suitable work as revealed in 
decisions on appealed claims for 
benefits. 

A brief chronology of significant 
legislative and administrative devel- 
opments in 1943 follows these text 
sections. Basic reference tables, 
which constitute more than half the 
volume, parallel previous YEARBOOKS 
in giving series of data—and to the 
greatest extent possible, State dis- 
tributions—on new and continuing in- 
formation derived from program op- 
erations. This ‘YEARBOOK, for ex- 
ample, is the first to present, by age 
group, race, sex, wage levels, insur- 
ance status, and patterns of employ- 
ment, summary data from a continu- 
ous work-history sample of workers 
with old-age and survivors insurance 
wage credits in one or more of the 
years 1937-42. 


War and Social Services 


ALABAMA. STATE DEFENSE COUNCIL. 
CHILDREN IN WARTIME COMMITTEE. 
Services to Children; Handbook of 
Public, Private, and Lay Programs 
Serving the Children of Alabama. 
Montgomery, 1944. 31 pp. 

Butter, ALLEN M. “The Emergency 
Care Program for the Wives and 
Babies of Our Enlisted Men.” 
Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 4, No. 
3 (August 1944), pp. 213-217. $1. 
Criticizes attacks on this program 

by the American Medical Association 

and State and county medical asso- 
ciations. 

“The Effects of General Mobilization 
on the Employment of Women in 
Germany.” International Labour 
Review, Montreal, Vol. 50, No. 3 
{Sertember 1944), pp. 335-351. 
50 cents. 

E.ioT, MartHa M. “The EMIC Pro- 
gram for Wives and Infants of En- 
listed Men.” State Government, 
Chicago, Vol. 17, No. 9 (September 
1944), pp. 404-406. 35 cents. 

An account: of the program. 


LippMaAN, LEOPOLD. “When the Vet- 
eran Comes Home.” New Republic, 
New York, Vol. 111, No. 10 (Sept. 4, 
1944), pp. 272-274. 15 cents. 
Comment on the rehiring provi- 

sions of the Selective Training ana 

Service Act of 1940 and a brief re- 

view of measures which might ease 

the immediate post-war unemploy- 
ment problem. 


Macnus, Erna. “Social Insurance in 
Nazi-Controlled Countries.” Pro- 
litical Science Quarterly, New York, 
Vol. 59, No. 3 (September 1944), pp. 
388-419. $1. 

Surveys legislation on insurance 
against old age, disability, and sick- 
ness in the occupied, annexed, and 
quasi-annexed territories. The chief 
source is the official Reichsarbeits- 
blatt. 


MEYER, AGNES E. Journey Through 
Chaos. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1944. 388 pp. $3. 

The author visited 27 key produc- 
tion centers in 18 States, investigat- 
ing industrial relations, Manpower, 
housing, delinquency, personnel prob- 
lems, race relations, and the general 
effect of war on personal and family 
problems; concludes that “our whole 
machinery of social defense is out- 
moded on a Federal, State and local 
level” but that “the moral conscience 
of America is awakening.” Forma- 
tion of a Federal Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare is among the reforms 
urged. The articles appeared in The 
Washington Post, and most of them 
were printed in America’s Home 
Front, published last year by that 
newspaper. 


NATIONAL SociAL WorK Councit. Men 
and Women Discharged From the 


Armed Forces; Addresses ... New 
York City, January 7, 1944. New 
York: The Council, 1944. 12 pp. 


Processed. 10 cents. 

Contains two papers: one on the 
casualties, demobilization, and gov- 
ernmental planning of the first World 
War, as compared with today’s con- 
ditions; the other a discussion of the 
ex-serviceman and woman now re- 
turned to the local community. 


ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN D. Foreign War 
Relief Operations; Communica- 
tion ... Transmitting a Cumula- 
tive Report of the American Red 
Cross of Refugee and Foreign War 
Relief Operations From July 1, 1940, 
Through April 30, 1944. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1944. 85 pp. (78th Cong., 2d 
sess., S. Doc. 228.) 

Brief narrative report, by country, 
with detailed statistics of supplies 
shipped to each. 
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“Sources of Wartime Labor Supply in 
the United States.” Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 59, No. 2 
(August 1944), pp. 264-278. 30 
cents. 


U. S. Concress. House. SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON Post-War ECONOMIC 
PoLicy AND PLANNING. Economic 
Problems of the MReconversion 
Period. Fourth Report. Washing- 
ton: U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1944. 79 pp. (78th Cong., 2d 
sess., H. Rept. 1855.) 15 cents. 
The questions ‘considered by the 

Committee include transitional unem- 

ployment and reemployment, public 

works, and the role of Government 
in post-war adjustment. 


U. S. OFrriceE OF War MOBILIZATION. 
RETRAINING AND REEMPLOYMENT AD- 
MINISTRATION. Your Rights and 
Benefits; A Handy Guide for Vet- 
erans of the Armed Forces and 
Their Dependents. Washington, 
1944. 20 pp. Free. 


U. S. War MANPOWER COMMISSION. 
BuREAU OF PLACEMENT. VETERANS’ 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. Tenth An- 
nual National Conference, Veterans’ 
Employment. Representatives, St. 
Louis, Missouri, May 28—June 1, 
1944. [Washington] 1944. 156 pp. 
Processed. 

Recent problems, policies, legisla- 
tion, and planning for veterans’ serv- 
ices at local, State, and national levels. 


General 


ANGERS, FRANCOIS-ALBERT. “French 
Canada and Social Security.” Ca- 
nadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science, Toronto, Vol. 10, 
No. 3 (August 1944), pp. 355- 
364. $1. 

A generally critical analysis of com- 
pulsory social insurance, which de- 
clares that “because the problem of 
social security goes to the root of our 
cultural problem in its most delicate 
aspect, the religious one, we cannot 
agree to entrusting to the non-Cath- 
olic majority of this Dominion the 
role of giving us such a [national] 
system.” 

“Average Earnings and Working 
Hours in the Principal Industries 
at January, 1944.” Ministry of La- 
bour Gazette, London, Vol. 52, No. 
8 (August 1944), pp. 126-134. 6d. 
Analysis of information obtained in 

a survey made by the Ministry of La- 

bour and National Service. Shows 

average adult male weekly earnings of 
123s. 6d. (about $24.70) for a 52-hour 
week—the average in all industries. 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
tions. Final Proceedings of the 
Sizth Constitutional Convention... 
1943, Philadelphia, Pa. Washing- 
ton: Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, 1944. 348 pp. 
Includes resolution on social se- 

curity. 

CZECHOSLOVAK MINISTRY OF SOCIAL 
WELFARE, LONDON. Labour Legisla- 
tion in the Czechoslovak Mining In- 
dustry. London: New Europe Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd., 1944. 44 pp. 
With a section on social insurance 

for miners. 

The Economic Almanac for 1944-45; 
A Handbook of Useful Facts About 
Business, Labor and Government in 
the United States and Other Areas. 
New York: National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 1944. 447 pp. 
Includes data on social security, 

standard of living, labor force, and 

population. 

FENSEL, ALDEN C. “$60 at 60 on No- 
vember Ballot.” Taz Digest, Los 
Angeles, Vol. 22, No. 9 (September 
1944), pp. 293-295 ff. 25 cents. 
Describes and criticizes the Town- 

send-sponsored proposal on the Cali- 

fornia ballot to impose a 3-percent 
gross income tax and repeal the State 
sales tax. Almost identical proposals 
were voted on in Arizona, Oregon, and 

Washington. 

GREAT BRITAIN. BRITISH INFORMATION 
Services. Britain’s New Social In- 
surance Plan; A Comparison With 
the Beveridge Report. New York, 
Washington, etc.: The Services, 
Sept. 26, 1944. 6 pp. Processed. 
Free. 

Briefly points out the agreements 
and differences between the Beveridge 
report and the British Government 
proposals of Command Paper 6550, 
noted below. 

GREAT BRITAIN. BRITISH INFORMATION 
Services. Social Insurance in Brit- 
ain; A Summary of the White Paper 
on Social Insurance. New York, 
Washington, etc.: The Services, 
Sept. 27, 1944. 8 pp. Processed. 
Free. 

An explanation of Command Paper 
6550. 

GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF RE- 
CONSTRUCTION. Social Insurance, 
Including Industrial Injury In- 
surance; Brief Guide to the Gov- 
ernment’s Plan. London: H. M. 

Stationery Office, 1944. 31 pp. 3d. 
An explanation in simple terms, 

with many pictorial charts, of the 
social insurance proposals published 
in September 1944 as Command Pa- 
pers 6550 and 6551. See the following 
item. 


GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF RECON- 
STRUCTION. Social Insurance. Part 
I—(General, and Family Allow- 
ances]; Part IlI—Workmen’s Com- 
pensation; Proposals for an Indus- 
trial Injury Insurance Scheme. 2 
vols. London: H. M. Stationery Of- 
fice, September 1944. (Cmd. 6550, 
6551.) Part I, 64 pp. 6d. Part II, 
31 pp. 3d. (To be published in the 
United States by Macmillan Co.) 
Part I proposes sharp increases in 

the benefit rates of all types of social 

insurance, with higher contributions. 

“The scheme will include everybody,” 

and special attention is given to work- 

ing out satisfactory arrangements for 
married women and widows. Family 
allowances would be paid for a] chil- 
dren after the first and financed 
through general taxation. The first 

legislation planned is to esteblish a 

Ministry of Social Insurance, to which 

responsibility for the existing pro- 

grams will be transferred in advance 
of a bill to incorporate the recom men- 
dations of this paper. A memoran- 
dum by the Government Actuary on 
the financial aspects of the proposals 
appears as an appendix. Part II, on 

workmen’s compensation, calls for a 

“complete change of system,” broadly 

similar to the Beveridge recommenda- 

tions but with important variations. 

It scraps the principle of liability on 

the individual employer and sets up a 

program along social insurance lines, 

under the general supervision of thr 

Ministry of Social Insurance. 

These papers complete the British 
Government’s initial action on the 
Beveridge report by outlining a social] 
insurance and family allowance sys- 
tem. Policies on national health and 
on maintaining employment were pre- 
viously set forth in Command Papers 
6502 and 6527, summarized in the 
BuLiteTIn in March and September 
1944, respectively. 


“Highlights of West Coast Bills.” 
Townsend National Weekly, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 10, No. 34 (Sept. 9, 1944), 
pp. 1-2. 5 cents. 

Concise outlines of the Townsend- 
sponsored old-age pension measures in 
Arizona, California, Oregon, and 
Washington. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, 26th, 
PHILADELPHIA, 1944. Recommenda- 
tions Adopted by the International 
Labor Conference; Message From 
the President of the United States 
Transmitting an Authentic Copy of 
the Recommendations ... Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944. 89 pp. (78th Cong., 2d 

sess., H. Doc. 671.) 
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Gives the total vote of the Confer- 
ence delegates and of the United 
States delegates on each recommenda- 
tion. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. The T. 
V. A.: Lessons for International Ap- 
plication. By Herman Finer. Mon- 
treal:° The Office, 1944. 289 pp. 
(Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 
37.) $1.50. 

Linton, M. ALsBerT. “Social Secu- 
rity—Today and Tomorrow.” Spe- 
cial Libraries, New York, Vol. 35, 
No. 6 (July-August 1944), pp. 256- 
264. 50 cents. 

A selective evaluation of proposed 
changes and of the nature and func- 
tion of social security. 

Mountz, Eart E. Social Security; An 
Analysis of the Wagner-Murray 
Bill. New York and Washington: 
American Enterprise Association, 
Inc., 1944. 102 pp. (National Eco- 
nomic Problems, No. 401.) 50 cents. 
A detailed critical analysis, with ar- 

guments for and against each of the 
general propositions. Well indexed, 
with a list of bills on social security 
and veterans’ legislation introduced 
in the 78th Congress. 

Newark, N. J., Housrnc AUTHORITY, 
Migrant War Workers in Newark. 
Newark: Housing Authority of the 
City of Newark, April 1944. 31 pp. 
Some significant characteristics— 

age, sex, size of family, place of origin, 

occupational skills, etc—of approxi- 
mately 20,000 persons who had moved 

to Newark between December 7, 1941, 

and October 1, 1943. 

“Railroad Retirement Board Opera- 
tions, 1943-44.” Monthly Review of 
the Railroad Retirement Board, 
Chicago, Vol. 5, No. 7 (August 1944), 
pp. 119-137. Processed. 

“Social Insurance Regulations in Par- 
aguay.” International Labour Re- 
view, Montreal, Vol. 50, No. 3 (Sep- 
tember 1944), pp. 391-393. 50 
cents. 

SocraL Securiry ACTION COMMITTEE 
(Soutn Arrica). The Book of So- 
cial Security; A Handbook of Social 
and Economic Reconstruction for 
South Africa. Durban, S. A.: Pub- 
lished by the Knox Publishing Com- 
pany for the Social Security Action 
Committee, August 1942. 78 pp. 
Contains information on health 

and social problems in South Africa. 

The social security program advo- 

cated would cover the entire popula- 

tion by a system of cash payments 
and services in kind. 

SoutH AFRIcA. SocrAL SECURITY COM- 
MITTEE. Report of the Social Se- 
curity Committee and Report No. 2 


of the Sccial and Economic Plan- 

ning Council Entitled: Social Se- 

curity, Social Services and the Na- 
tional Income. Pretoria: Govern- 
ment Printer, 1944. 112 pp. 6s. 

The Committee reports in full on 
existing insurance and assistance 
measures and advocates expansion to 
provide old-age and invalidity pen- 
sions, unemployment benefit, sickness 
benefit, mother’s or widow’s benefit, 
dependents’ allowances, and family 
allowances. Differentiation is made 
among Europeans, colored and Asi- 
atics, and natives. The Council’s re- 
port deals chiefly with recommenda- 
tions in the fields of nutrition and 
education and has an extensive dis- 
cussion of financial measures. 
SULLIVAN, J.R. The People’s Charter; 

A Social Security Act for South 

Africa. Durban, S. A.: Knox Pub- 

lishing Company, November 1943. 

49 pp. 

The author, a member of the South 
African Parliament, regards social se- 
curity as a way of using national re- 
sources to spread the national wealth 
more equitably over all family units. 
His proposals would provide for as- 
surance of employment, farm secu- 
rity, nutrition, housing, national 
health services, war-service rehabili- 
tation, social insurance, an industrial 
bank, and a Social Security Depart- 
ment to administer a single act cover- 
ing these operations. 

SULLIVAN, J. R. Social Security; Basis 
of Reconstruction. 2d_ edition. 
Durban, S. A.: Knox Publishing 
Company, 1943. 60 pp. 

Urges a strong social security pro- 
gram as South Africa’s first and most 
important step in long-range recon- 
struction to include cooperative meas- 
ures for agriculture, industry, and 
finance. 

TASMANIA. SOCIAL SERVICES DEPART- 
MENT. Social Services and Chil- 
dren of the State Department; Re- 
port for 1942-43. Hobart: Govern- 
ment Printer, 1944. 15 pp. 


U. S. BurEAvu OF THE CENSUS. County 
Finances, 1942; Compendium. 
Washington: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1944. 490 pp. 
Processed. $1. 

Statistics of finance, population, 
and other significant data, by county. 
Shows public welfare expenses in 1942, 
grouped under general relief, cate- 
gorical assistance, and institutional 
care. 


“What Is the ILO?” Fortune, New 
York, Vol. 30, No. 3 (September 
1944), pp. 160-164 ff. $1. 

A description of the International 


Labor Organization and its activities, 
with an account and evaluation of the 
Philadelphia Conference. 

WoopwarD, ELLEN S. Social Security 
for Children. Address, National 
Conference of Childhood and 
Youth, New York, May 24, 1944. 
Washington: Social Security Board, 
Informational Service, 1944. 5 pp. 
Processed. Free. 

Considers the insurance and assist- 
ance programs, with comment on pro- 
posed health insurance. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


Lutz, Hartey L. “Social Security.” 
Tax Review, New York, Vol. 5, No. 2 
(February 1944), pp. 7-10. 

A critical analysis of the present 
method of financing old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, with suggestions for 
assessing contribution rates on a cur- 
rent (5-year) basis in the amount re- 
quired to cover benefits and adminis- 
trative costs. 

MILWAUKEE. ANNUITY AND PENSION 
Boarp. Employees’ Retirement 
System of the City of Milwaukee; 
Sizth Annual Report of the An- 
nuity and Pension Board, December 
31, 1943. Milwaukee, 1944. 24 pp. 

New York City. TEACHERS’ RETIRE- 
MENT BoarD. Twenty-Sirth Re- 
port... Fiscal Year 1942-43. 
New York, 1944. 40 pp. 

“Tax Cost of Retirement Benefits.” 
Monthly Review of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board, Chicago, Vol. 5, No. 
7 (August 1944), pp. 114-118. Froc- 
essed. 

A study of the fiscal aspects of the 
railroad retirement system, with data 
on the tax increases necessary for 
each of 10 proposed amendments to 
the present law. Has some unem- 
ployment insurance material. 

U. S. Boarp oF ACTUARIES OF THE CIVIL 
SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY 
Founp. Twenty-Third Annual Re- 
port ... Fiscal Year 
1943. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 25 pp. 


Employment Security 


ARNOLD, Sam. Planned Dovetailing of 
Seasonal Employment; An Ap- 
proach to the Problem, With Appli- 
cation to Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
Columbus: Bureau of Business Re- 
search, College of Commerce and 
Administration, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1944. 51 pp. (Bureau Re- 
search Monograph No. 35.) 


“Dovetailing of employment takes. 


place when two or more employers co- 
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operate ... by interchanging em- 
ployees during the employers’ comple- 
mentary peak and slump periods of 
employment during the year.” Gen- 
eral findings that have been made on 
the subject are noted and procedures 
suggested for employers who may wish 
to carry out such a program. Lower 
unemployment taxes are noted as an 
incentive for this type of stabilization. 


BEATTIE, J. R. “Some Aspects of the 
Problem of Full Employment.” 
Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, Toronto, Vol. 
10, No. 3 (August 1944), pp. 328— 
342. $1. 

After analyzing the value of sound 
taxation and public works in helping 
to solve the post-war Canadian em- 
ployment problem, the author de- 
clares that adequate social security 
expenditures are generally the best 
method of achieving full employment. 
“Changes in the Employer File.” Sta- 

tistical Bulletin (Washington Office 

of Unemployment Compensation 
and Placement), Olympia (?), Vol. 

1, No. 1 (May 1944), pp. 1-6. 

Processed. 

“Business births and deaths” in the 
State of Washington. This new 
monthly bulletin contains special 
articles and reports on major 
activities. 


“Estimated Employment and Unem- 
ployment Within Industry Divi- 
sions.” Statistical Bulletin (Wash- 
ington Office of Unemployment 
Compensation and Placement), 
Olympia (?), Vol. 1, No. 2 (June 
1944), pp. 1-3. Processed. 

Reveals the relative stability of em- 
ployment in the State’s industries. 


“Industrial Distribution of Benefit 
Payments, Years 1941-1943.” Joint 
Quarterly Statistical Bulletin (U. S. 
Employment Service for Massachu- 
setts and Massachusetts Division of 
Employment Security), Boston, 
April—June 1944, pp. 3-4. Processed. 


“Local Unemployment.” 
The Accountant, London, Vol. 111, 
No. 3634 (July 29, 1944), pp. 56—57. 
Is. 

Discusses the distribution of indus- 
try and labor, with reference to state- 
ments in the British Government’s 
White Paper on Employment Policy. 


“1943 Unemployment Compensation 
Contributions $50 Million Lower Be- 
cause of Variable Rates.” Illinois 
Labor Bulletin (linois Department 
of Labor), Chicago, Vol. 5, No. 1 
(July 31, 1944), pp. 46. 

Shows the effect on the Illinois trust 
fund of the first year’s operation of 
experience rating and war-risk rates. 


PoLtack, OTTO. “Discrimination 
Against Older Workers in Industry.” 
American Journal of Sociology, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 50, No. 2 (September 
1944), pp. 99-106. $1. 

A study of census age and unem- 
ployment data which concludes that 
discrimination “is very small indeed.” 


U.S. Bureau OF THE Census. Sizieenth 
Census of the United States: 1940; 
Population, Estimates of the Labor 
Force, Employment, and Unemploy- 
ment in the United States, 1940 and 
1930. Washington: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1944. 18 pp. 
Processed. 15 cents. 

Data for the country as a whole, by 
sex and age groups, with discussions 
of methodology. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


“Characteristics of Assistance Recip- 
ients.” Pennsylvania Public Assist- 
ance Review, Harrisburg, Second 
Quarter 1944, pp. 1-15. Processed. 


Corson, Joun J. “Obstacles to Prog- 
ress in Public Welfare.” Public 
Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 9 (Sep- 
tember 1944), pp. 210-213. 50 
cents. 

Finds that full evolution of the pub- 
lic social services is handicapped 
within the welfare field by failure to 
educate the public, by clinging to ex- 
isting techniques, and by competing 
with other welfare groups. Outside 
the profession, the American distrust 
of Government is regarded as the 
chief obstacle. 


CounciL or SoctaL AGENCIES, CHICAGO. 
Social Service Year Book, Chicago, 
1943. Chicago: The Council, 1944. 
86 pp. 

A report on the work of social agen- 
cies in Chicago which also includes 
the main statistics of public welfare 
bodies, by type of service. 


“A Family Allowances Act in Ireland.” 
International Labour Review, Mon- 
treal, Vol. 50, No. 3 (September 
1944), pp. 397-398. 50 cents. 
Summarizes 1944 legislation for 

noncontributory family allowances 

without means test but linked to in- 
come tax deductions. 


GUCKENHEIMER, Lupwic. “1944 Social 
Legislation in Louisiana.” Confer- 
ence Comments (Louisiana Confer- 
ence of Social Welfare), Monroe, 
Vol. 3, No. 1 (June 1944), pp. 3-13. 
75 cents a year. 


“How the Public Assistance Dollar Is 
Spent.” Alabama Social Welfare, 
Montgomery, Vol. 9, No. 8 (August 
1944), pp. 5-8. 


Shows by general discussion and 
examples the “human side behind the 
budgetary deficits.” 


“Increased State Aid for Mothers and 
Children in the U.S. 8S. R.” Inter- 
national Labour Review, Montreal, 
Vol. 50, No. 3 (September 1944), pp. 
396-397. 50 cents. 

A summary of the Decree of July 

8, 1944. 


IRWIN, RoBERT B. A Handicap Allow- 
ance for the Blind. New York: 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
1944. 8 pp. 

Specific suggestions for amending 
the Social Security Act to provide in- 
Surance and assistance for the blind 
in an amount that will take care of 
the special expenses of blindness. 


MAXTED, Mattie Cat. Public Welfare 
visor’s Job in a Public Agency.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 
9 (September 1944), pp. 220-223. 
50 cents. 


MAXTED, Mattie Cat. Public Welfare 
Services in Arkansas. Fayetteville: 
University of Arkansas, Bureau of 
University Research, June 1, 1944, 
27 pp. (Research Series, No. 2.) 


RUSTERHOLZ, ARTHUR. “Court Deci- 
sions on Relief.” Social Welfare 
Review (Minnesota Division of So- 
cial Welfare), St. Paul, Vol. 6, No. 1 
(June 1944), pp. 3-4. ‘ 
Reviews two decisions by the Min 

nesota courts on cases involving the 
township system of relief. Both cases 
were concerned with the question of 
residence, and both were decided in 
favor of the persons receiving aid. 


SPENCER, SuE. “Supervision of a Met- 
ropolitan Agency: A Case Report.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 
9 (September 1944), pp. 224-228. 
50 cents. 

Administrative relationships in 
public welfare in the city of New 
Orleans, the Parish (County) of Or- 
leans, and the State of Louisiana. 


STEPHENS, ANNE. “A State Agency 
Examines Its Medical Care Policies 
and Practices in Public Assistance.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 
9 (September 1944), pp. 214-219. 
50 cents. 

Developments in the New Hamp- 
shire Department of Public Welfare 
in making medical care available to 
persons in receipt of assistance. 


Stoves, Mitprep. “Reporting by a 
Public Assistance Agency.” Ten- 
nessee Public Welfare Record, 
Nashville, Vol. 7, No. 8 (August 
1944), pp. 2-5 ff. 

Some principles and techniques of 
sound public relations. 


‘ 
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WICKENDEN, ELIZABETH. “Organiza- 
tional Problems of Public Welfare.” 
Public Welfare, Chicago, Vol. 2, No. 
9 (September 1944), pp. 209 ff. 50 
cents. 

An editorial urging unification of 
Federal welfare within the Federal 
Security Agency and an adequate 
plan under which “the Federal Gov- 
ernment would extend financial aid 
to meet every need.” 


Health and Medical Care 


AVNET, HELEN HERSHFIELD. “Volun- 
tary Medical Insurance in Southern 
Ontario.” Medical Care, Baltimore, 
Vol. 4, No. 3 (August 1944), pp. 218- 
220. $1. 

“Canada’s Social Security Pro- 
gramme.” International Labour 
Review, Montreal, Vol. 50, No. 3 
(September 1944), pp. 386-391. 50 
cents. 

Outlines measures for a new depart- 
ment of national health and welfare 
and for health insurance (bill of July 
28, 1944) and describes health pro- 
grams in the Provinces of Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. 

Coutitins, SELWyn D. The Incidence 
of Illness and the Volume of Medi- 
cal Services Among 9,000 Canvassed 
Families (A Collection of 23 Re- 
prints). Washington: U. S. Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, 1944. Var- 


ious paging. 

Collects in one volume the analyses 
made by the Public Health Service 
during the past 10 years of the sched- 
ules obtained in the 1928-31 survey 
made by the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care. 

Gararer, W. M. “Studies on the 
Duration of Disabling Sickness. 
V—Frequency of Short-Term Ab- 
sences and Its Relation to Total 
Frequency.” Public Health Re- 
ports, Washington, Vol. 59, No. 33 
(Aug. 18, 1944), pp. 1077-1085. 5 
cents. 

GOVER, MARY, and YAUKEyY, JESSE B. 
“Physical Impairments of Members 
of Low-Income Farm Families— 
11,490 Persons in 2,477 Farm Secu- 
rity Administration Borrower Fam- 
ilies, 1940. I—Characteristics of 


the Examined Population. II—De- 
fective Vision ...and Other Chronic 
Eye Conditions.” Public Health 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 59, No. 
36 (Sept. 8, 1944), pp. 1163-1184. 
5 cents. 

First in a series. 


“Health Services in Canada; Report 
of Medical Procurement and As- 
signment Board.” Labour Gazette, 
Ottawa, Vol. 44, No. 7 (July 1944), 
pp. 830-832. 20 cents a year. 


“The Incomes of Physicians; A Com- 
parison of Published Studies.” 
Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 4, No. 
3 (August 1944), pp. 221-227. $1. 

“The International Labor Organiza- 
tion on Sickness Insurance.” Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, Vol. 126, No. 1 
(Sept. 2, 1944), pp. 32-33. 25 cents. 
Recommendations from the Phila- 

delphia Conference, with brief com- 

ment. 

JARRETT, Mary C. Care of the Chroni- 
cally Ill of Cleveland and Cuyahoga 
County; A Brief Report on the Es- 
sentials of a Community Program 
and the Present Resources of the 
City and County. Cleveland: Ben- 
jamin Rose Institute, May 20, 1944. 
51 pp. Processed. 


MACLACHAN, JOHN M., and DETAMBLE, 
Forbes R. “Florida’s Medical Care 
Resources.” Economic Leaflets 
(College of Business Administra- 
tion, University of Florida), Gains- 
ville, Vol. 3, No. 6 (May 1944), pp. 
1-4. 

“Medical Education in the United 
States and Canada.” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, Vol. 125, No. 16 (Aug. 19, 
1944), pp. 1099-1142. 25 cents. 
Includes statistics and descriptive 

material on all the approved medical 

schools. 


“Medical Services in Continental 
Countries.” Series, British Medical 
Journal Supplement, London, as 
follows: “2—Poland,” July 15, 1944, 
pp. 13-14, and July 22, pp. 17-18; 
“3—Denmark,” Aug. 12, pp. 33-34; 
“4 Yugoslavia,” Aug. 19, pp. 39-40. 
ls. a copy. 


Each of the surveys appearing to 
date has discussed public health serv- 
ices and health insurance in the re- 
spective countries. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PLANNING. 
Medical Care for Citizens. London: 
P E P; New York: New Republic, 
1944. 55 pp. (Planning, No. 222.) 
50 cents. 

Deals with the Ministry of Health 
proposals for a national health service 
and contains suggestions for strength- 
ening the proposed program. 


ROBERTS, KINGSLEY. “What Postwar 
Practice Do Doctors Want?” Med- 
ical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 4, No. 3 
(August 1944), pp. 203-205. $1. 
Comment on results of a question- 

naire conducted by the American 

Medical Association among 3,000 

physicians of the 45,000 on duty 

with the Army, Navy, Public Health 

Service, and Veterans Administration. 


RoreEM, C. RuFrus. Blue Cross Hos- 
pital Service Plans. 2d edition. 
Chicago: American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, Hospital Service Plan Com- 
mission, March 1944. 88 pp. 50 
cents. 

“Description and appraisal of a na- 
tion-wide program for the distribution 
of adequate hospital care on a non- 
profit, non-political basis,” by the di- 
rector of the Hospital Service Plan 
Commission. 


SmitH, R. W. “Challenges in State 
Plan.” iImsurance Index, Chicago, 
Vol. 6, No. 8 (August 1944), pp. 9 ff. 
$3 a year. 

Cash sickness insurance in Rhode 

Island, discussed by a private insur- 

ance executive. 


STURGES, GERTRUDE. “Medical Serv- 
ices Under Public Welfare Depart- 
ments; Some Recent Advances.” 
Medical Care, Baltimore, Vol. 4, No. 
3 (August 1944), pp. 206-211. $1. 
Information on plans and opera- 

tions in New York, Massachusetts, and 

Connecticut, supplemented by briefer 

material on other States. Discusses 

the possibility of Federal action to 
match funds spent in direct payment 
for medical care. 
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